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What Kind of Disarmament? 


AN UNENFORCEABLE OR AN ENFORCEABLE SYSTEM 
By THOMAS K. FINLETTER, former Secretary of the Air Force 


Delivered before the foreign policy conference, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., July 12, 1955 


ISARMAMENT is a live subject at the moment. The 
Russians seem to mean business about slowing down, 
perhaps even stopping, the arms race. We, the United 

States, apparently believe, officially, that the burden of arma- 
ments on the Russian economy has become so heavy that the 
Russians want to make a deal with the West for disarma- 
ment. The U. S. Government seems to want to make a deal 
too. President Eisenhower has said that disarmament would 
probably be discussed at the forthcoming Geneva Conference 
at the summit, and he was very earnest in saying that he 
hoped these heavy expenditures in arms would stop. 

We are entering, I think, a phase in which disarmament 
will be an increasingly active subject of discussion among 
governments. The reason is the growing realization that hydro- 
gen war simply must be prevented, and that it will not be 
prevented unless governments get more busy than they have 
been in working for disarmament. 

Now the United States will enter these discussions with a 
well-defined program on disarmament. It is this program that 
I shall talk about today For I believe that United States policy 
on disarmament is based on a premise which should not and 
will not be accepted by the people of the country. This premise 
is that it would be safe for the United States to destroy its 
atom bombs under an unenforceable system of disarmament— 
one which, since it would be unenforceable, would put faith 
in Russian and Chinese Communist promises. 

I do not think it necessary to choose between trusting the 
Communists and having no policy for disarmament and 
peace. The policy of enforced disarmament which was the 
policy of the United States until supplanted recentlly by 
this wnenforced policy would achieve ail the results of 
the new wnenforced idea and at the same time would not put 
us in the position of relying for our safety on Russian or Red 


Chinese good faith. 


I shall now try to make clear the difference between an 
unenforced system of disarmament such as is now the policy 
of the United States Government and a system which would 
be enforced. 

This unenforced policy was revealed in a release of docu- 
ments at London in May of this year. You will remember 
that the United Nations Subcommittee on Disarmament was 
meeting this spring in London in sessions which were sup- 
posed to be secret. The Russians, though, made a flamboyant 
public release, through their Tass Agency, describing the 
policy they had been advocating in the secret sessions and 
pointing out to the world that they had now accepted prac- 
tically all the proposals which the United States and the other 
Western countries had been making for the reduction and 
control of arms. And indeed they had accepted most of the 
West's program. Only on the inspection service was there 
any substantial difference. And even on inspection the Rus- 
sians had gone far, agreeing to international inspectors per- 
manently stationed on Russian soil at control posts in the big 
ports, railway junctions, motor roads and airdromes, and agree- 
ing also to allow international officials unhindered access to 
materials pertaining to national budget appropriations for 
military needs, and to be allowed to inspect all “objects of 
control,” whatever that means. 

If the two sides want. to reach agreement this Russian atti- 
tude and the as yet not fully defined Western position on 
inspection can be brought together. There, however, is the 
big question. Are we right in assuming that the Russians do 
want to make an agreement? And then there is the question, 
too, whether we ourselves are decided on the kind of agree- 
ment we would be willing to make. 

The West also released its side of the case at London. The 
significant fact which came out of this release was that the 
United States had abandoned its old principle of insisting on 
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a “foolproof enforcement” before it gave up any of its arms, 
and now was ready to disarm even of its atom power, in reli- 
ance on an wmenforced arrangement, in reliance that is on 
Russian and Chinese Communist good faith. The West said at 
London that it would give up all its atom bombs in exchange 
for a promise from the Russians to give up all of theirs, 
provided that both sides would first reduce their “conventional” 
forces to certain levels, namely 1 to 1.5 million men each for 
Russia, Communist Chi fe and the United States, 650,000 men 
each for the United Kingdom and France, and lower figures 
for the other countrigs on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 

A preliminary pojnt about these London proposals of the 
West is that even ff we could assume that the Russians and 
Communist Chinege would live up to the letter of the agree- 
ment, the Londo plan would be a bad arrangement for the 
United States ani the other Western countries. For under the 
London policy fhe West would give up all of its best weapon, 
its atomic power, and would allow the Russians and the 
Chinese to kfep enough of their conventional forces to assure 
them militaty supremacy in Europe and Asia. 

The W¢stern proposals at London recognized that U. S. 
public opjhion would not put up with the United States giving 
up its main weapon, its air-atomic power, in reliance on Soviet 
and — Communist good faith. So they announced a new 
theory/ or rather put new faith in an old theory, which is sup- 
posed to protect us against a breach of faith by the Russians or 
the Chinese. This is the so-called fire alarm principle based 
on an elaborate inspection system. 

The fire alarm theory is this. If there are enough inspectors 
permanently on the soil of all countries, and if these inspectors 
have the right of access to all factories, installations and other 
necessary places, they will be able to learn if any country 
violates the disarmament terms. If there is a violation the 
fire alarm will ring. Then the matter may be referred to the 
United Nations which may try to persuade the law-abiding 
states to go to war to compel the offending country to stop 
its violations, or if the U. N. fails to rise to the occasion, the 
law-abiding nations may go to war on their own initiative 
against the offender. Or if they do not want to do that, they 
can start rearming. As a high State Department official put it 
recently, “any significant breach of the agreement would be 
reported immediately by the enforcement agency and remedial 
action could be taken by that agency, the Security Council, the 
General Assembly, or the other participating states, relying on 
collective action by national armed forces as a last resort.” 

Unfortunately this fire alarm theory will not protect us. If 
we could get it without giving up our armaments, and above 
all without giving up our Air-Atomic power, it would be 
good to have it. It would be to our advantage to have an 
international inspection service. But it would be too high a 
price to pay for it to give up our Air-Atomic power. 

Possibly if the fire alarm were perfect, and would report 
every fire, we might think of paying a high price for it. But 
even then I do not think we should give up our good right 
arm, our Air-Atomic power and much of the rest of our mili- 
tary establishment for an inspection service which could be 
stopped at any moment at the will of the Communists. 

But this is academic. No inspection service can assure us 
that we shall know what the Russians and the Chinese are 
doing, especially in the atomic field. The Russians now have 
a lot of fissionable material and the other ingredients that go 
into A and H-bombs. If they want to they can hide large 
quantities of this material and even the bombs they now have 
in the vast spaces of Russia and China where they would be 
beyond any finding under any inspection system. 

The current Western proposals for disarmament in short 
would have us destroy our A and H-bombs and would leave 
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the Russians and the Chinese with a great amount of atomic 
explosive and of completed atomic weapons, together with the 
means of delivering these weapons against the United States 
and the rest of the Free World. This, plus the 3 million men 
allowed to the Russo-Chinese partnership and the additional 
forces which their satellites would have under the London 
proposals, would give world dominion to Communism. 

But it may be said, this can be cured by a provision in the 
Disarmament Treaty that the airplanes and guided missiles 
which would carry the A and H-bombs also would be des- 
troyed or converted to commercial use, and that no more 
atomic bomb carriers would be built. 

A probihition of this kind on the means of delivery would 
not work. The fire alarm device should catch the big guided 
missiles capable of carrying atomic weapons, and should warn 
us too of any move by the Russians to renew their building 
of big military bombers of the IL37 and 39 type capable of 
attack on the United States or of the smaller military aircraft 
capable of reaching targets nearer to Russia or China. The fire 
alarm would not though warn us of a Russian or Chinese 
move to use their existing commercial aircraft to carry their 
concealed A and H-bombs in a sneak attack. And the com- 
mercial aircraft of a short time from now will be turbo or 
turbo-propeller driven, capable of high speeds and with long 
range and capable of mounting an all-out sneak atomic blast 
at any part of the Free World. 

Only by a provision that commercial aviation would be 
controlled, indeed operated, by an international body such 
as the UN, would it be possible to prevent any nation posses- 
sing atomic bombs from having also the ability to deliver them. 
Such a control over commercial aviation is irreconcilably in- 
consistent with the idea of an wnenforced system. We have 
turned to the unenforced idea because we do not think it 
possible to have the extensive interference with national 
privacy which an enforced system would involve. It is not 
likely that, in that state of mind, the countries of the world, 
including the United States to start with, would submit to 
such a control by the UN of their commercial carriers. 

These then are my conclusions about the present disarma- 
ment policy of the United States and its Allies. I shall now 
add two prophecies about this policy. 

No tinkering with it, no minor changes, in fact no changes 
less than scrapping the whole concept of giving up our arms 
under an wnenforced arrangement, can make any disarmament 
safe for the United States and its friends. 

And second, if we persist in the proposals we made at 
London, or any other disarmament plan based on the unen- 
forceable principle, it will be rejected by public opinion in 
this country and by the representatives of that opinion in the 
Congress. 

The reason that no tinkering with the London proposals 
will do any good is that they are based on a premise which 
is inconsistent with the safety of the United States. That 
premise is that we can rely on Russian and Chinese promises 
in matters of the military security of our country. This is the 
inherent and fatal weakness of any system of wnenforced dis- 
arming. I do not think that American opinion will agree. to 
disarm under a system of that kind. 

But you may ask does it then make any difference whether 
the present proposals of the U. S. Government on disarma- 
ment are good or bad? Since I am saying that they will not 
be accepted by U. S. opinion and the U. S. Congress, what 
harm can they do? Are they not good propaganda in the cold 
war? Are they not good psychological warfare? Do they not 
make us look as though we were working hard for peace? 

The answer is that a great nation cannot act frivolously 
on this most important subject of all, the cause of peace. The 
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United States carries a heavy responsibility for thinking of 
and working for those policies which may save man from the 
horrors of hydrogen war. It would be a betrayal of this respon- 
sibility to allow our policies for peace to degenerate into being 
mere propaganda. It would be a blow to the cause of peace 
itself if we were to sponsor a policy of disarmament in which 
we do not believe, which we are not ready to go through 
with if called upon to do so. It must be, and I am sure it is, 
that when our government sponsors a policy such as that of 
the London proposals, it believes in this policy and intends 
to do all that it can to put it into effect. 

What then are we to do about the cause of peace, if no 
unenferced plan is or can be made safe for the United States? 

There is one course we could follow, and that is to do what 
man has done almost without interruption since the beginning 
of history. It woul? be to give up any real effort to prevent 
war, to say to our ‘ves that war is an inherent and indestruc- 
tible part of hum.n society, to try to postpone it for a while, 
but to dismiss as futile or to find some other way to discredit, 
any move which seriously tries to do away with war. This is 
the attitude which I fear is much more prevalent than one likes 
to admit. I hope you will agree that, hydrogen bombs being 
what they are, this is a dangerous way to think. 

Another course would be to rely wholly on our armed 
strength to keep the peace. Indispensable as our military 
power is as long as there is no foolproof enforced disarma- 
ment, it alone cannot assure the peace forever. To rely on 
arms alone to keep the peace is to accept the inevitability of 
war. Our armed strength can only delay the coming of war 
and help us to win it when it comes. This is a lot, but not 
enough in the day of the hydrogen bomb. 

The London proposals were made precisely because the 
U. S. Government and its Allies did not adopt either of 
these defeatist attitudes. The Western governments did try 
at London to move one step forward toward the goal of com- 
plete disarmament. 

Personally I believe that a return to the formerly orthodox 
U. S. policy of enforced disarmament would have been better. 
But my objection is not to the idea of taking first steps. It is 
that the first step which was proposed is a bad one. 

Let us now look at this policy of enforced disarmament. 
What is it? Why is it so objectionable that we dare not even 
try to realize it? And if we did, would it work—surely, prob- 
ably, or not at all? 

Briefly and oversimplified, the following is the essence of 
an enforced system. It starts with some negative propositions. 

1. The guiding principle of an enforced system is that we 
will not give up our decisive weapon, our Atomic-Air, or 
the smallest part of it, except at the end of the last step in 
the development of an enforcement system which, when this 
last step is completed, will be able, practically and legally, to 
stop any law-breaking state (and here we are thinking espe- 
cially of Russia and Red China) from starting to rearm or 
from using any weapons which it may have successfully con- 
cealed. 

Inherent in this proposition is the principle that until we 
do get such an enforced system into actual being we will build 
and keep an overwhelmingly strong U. S. Atomic-Air, and 
will not give it up in reliance on promises by the Russians, 
the Communist Chinese or i::deed anyone else. 

At the same time it is realized that armed strength of itself 
cannot assure the peace; that we need something more than 
armed strength if we are to be assured that there will not be 
a hydrogen war; that with the fantastic increase in the de- 
structiveness of weapons which has taken place in the last 
ten years we must make it the top priority policy of the 
United States to prevent a major war if we can; and that 
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when we come right down to it, only by eliminating the 
weapons with which war is made will we prevent a major, 
and that means a hydrogen, war from happening. 

In summary, we must achieve disarmament if we are not 
to have a hydrogen war; but there is no way to get it without 
putting ourselves at the mercy of our enemies, except under 
an enforced system, one which the Communists cannot violate. 

2. Collective security cannot enforce a disarmament treaty. 
Collective security, that is the making of war by the law- 
abiding states to suppress a law-breaking state, will not work 
against major countries such as Russia. 

3. Inspection is not enforcement. Inspection is the intelli- 
gence system, the G2, which gets the facts but goes no further. 
It is the fire alarm, not the fire department. 

4. The two pillars of any enforced system must be: 

First, to have a UN military force strong enough to compel 
any law-breaking state, including the largest, to stop any 
violation of the terms of the disarmament treaty. 

And second, since this UN force must be relatively small, 
the other pillar must be to have all countries disarm down to 
the level needed for domestic policing. 

5. Finally, an enforced system will need effective interna- 
tional control, which will probably connote international 
operation, of all civilian aircraft over a certain size. The wide 
spread of fissionable material and fission and fusion bombs 
and the ability to conceal them have made civilian aircraft into 
potential military vehicles. And since they would carry hydro- 
gen weapons they cannot be left uncontrolled. 

Such a control of civilian aircraft would be practicable 
under an enforced system, although not under an wmenforced 
system. The reason is a state of mind. I have suggested that 
since the central idea of an wnenforced system is to interfere 
to the minimum with each country’s affairs, it would be incon- 
sistent with this idea to expect a country to give up control 
of its commercial planes. On the other hand, if a country is 
willing to accept an enforced system, it has already recognized 
that if it is to save itself from the horrors of hydrogen war, 
it will have to accept some unorthodox arrangements, includ- 
ing the creation of a United Nations police force. If it ever 
reached that state of mind the international control of com- 
mercial aviation would be recognized as being as important 
and as acceptable as the international control of the explosives 
which these aircraft would carry. 

This, in rough outline, is the kind of arrangement, the 
kind of invasion of our national privacy, we would have to 
put up with if we were to agree to an enforced system of 
disarmament. It would be a serious invasion. It would be 
acceptable to our American opinion only if the American 
people were convinced it was the only way, or the best way 
by which hydrogen war could be averted. 

I believe that this is the fact, that only by an enforced 
system with all its disagreeable aspects can we prevent a 
major war with the new weapons. And I believe it is as 
plain as can be that anything less, any plan which relies on 
Russian or Chinese promises, or on an inspection system 
operating in the vast spaces of Russia and China, can never 
work. 

Even an enforced system would have its time of travail in 
being born and in coming to maturity. But once accepted by 
the Untied States, it would, I believe, be accepted by our 
major allies. And once accepted by them it might be accepted 
by the Russians and their Chinese partners. If half of the 
current optimism about the desire of the Kremlin to cut 
down its armament expenses is true, it certainly will be 
accepted by the Soviets. 

The real test is what the United States is willing to put 
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up with in order to make a serious attack on the institution 
of war. 

The two most serious hurdles in the enforced system are 
1) the degree of disarmament—almost total, down to the 
forces needed for local policing and for UN contingents, and 
2) the creation of a United Nations police force. 

Curiously, the U. S. Government seems to have accepted 
the idea of almost total disarmament. As late as the London 
meeting this spring the U. S. Government announced that 
it hoped that the “armaments and armed forces of the powers 
will be further reduced to the levels strictly necessary for the 
maintenance of internal security and the fulfillment of the 
obligations of signatory states under the terms of the United 
Nations Charter.” U. S. policy at’London indeed went further. 
We said that we would immediately divest ourselves totally 
of our best weapon, our Air-Atomic force, while allowing 
the Russians and the Red Chinese to keep conventional 
forces, which is their best weapon, up to the impressive total 
of 3 million men, not including the satellites. 

It is the UN police force, surprisingly, which bothers our 
officials. Ten years ago we agreed to help build a UN armed 
force, in Article 43 of the UN Charter. We renewed this 
commitment in the Uniting for Peace Resolution of November 
1950. But earlier this year a high State Department official 
said that “in the present state of international affairs the crea- 
tion of such an authority (a UN police force) does not appear 
to be feasible, certainly in the foreseeable future.” This was 
last February, before the Russians showed, to the satisfaction 
of our government, that they are anxious to make an agree- 
ment for the reduction of arms. But Mr. Stassen repeated his 
objection to a UN police force just the other day, on a Meet 
the Press program on June 26th. 

There is though one ray of encouragement in all this. If 
the U. S. Government is willing to swallow the bitter pill of 
total disarmament, and is objecting to an enforced system only 
because of the UN police force, it is possible that it will 
change its mind. For a UN police force would operate only 
against treaty breakers. Surely we have no reason to think 
that we would ever be in that class. The UN police force 
should be objectionable only to those states which consider 
that they might want to violate the treaty provisions. 

However, the fact is that our national policy is now opposed 
to a UN police force and therefore to an enforced system of 
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disarmament. And that brings us back to the first step idea. 
If we are not prepared now to hit hard at getting a workable 
system to stop war, let us consider «some part-way, more 
cautious measures which might make f6i progress. 

I have said that I do not think that a first step of giving 
up our Air;Atomic power in exchange for a partial reduction 
in the conventional forces of the Russians and Chinese is a 
sensible step. We might though make one move which, 
although it would avoid the difficult issues and therefore 
would be quite limited in its effect, might push the ball a 
few yards ahead. 

We might make arrangements at Geneva, or later, for a 
continuing international committee at a high level to discuss 
disarmament. This is such a novel and vital subject that the 
United States representative on such a committee should be 
an official one step only below the President, that is, a 
cabinet official; and Mr. Stassen has already heen given this 
status by the President. If the major allies and the Russians 
and Red Chinese would appoint officials of equal rank, and the 
United Nations would name one of its highest officials such 
as the Secretary General to participate or preferably to act 
as chairman, such a group might produce results. 

This is not the first step I would prefer, but it would, I 
think, be helpful. The first step 1 would like to see would 
be more venturesome. It would be for the United States Gov- 
ernment to abandon the idea that it knows for certain that 
the people of our country would not accept an enforced dis- 
armament, including that objectionable UN police force and 
all the other disagreeable elements of such a system, and to 
put forward an enforceable plan in the normal disarmament 
discussions in the UN; and at the same time cause to be 
proposed in the Congress a joint resolution, as was done 
recently in the case of Formosa, calling for a vote by the 
Congress on the policy of enforcement. In this way the Admin- 
istration would be relieved of the awful responsibility of 
deciding for the American people what they are or are not 
willing to do in this the most vital of all issues of national 
policy. 

We cannot be sure what the response of the American 
people would be. Justice Brandeis said that “the irresistible 
is often only that which is not resisted.” It may be that, in 
this matter of peace, the impossible is only that which we 
are too timid to try. 


BASIC REQUIREMENTS FOR EFFECTIVE CONTROL AND INSPECTION 
By ANTHONY NUTTING, British Representative to the United Nations 


Delivered before the Disarmament Sub-committee, United Nations, August 29, 1955 


T IS now quite a long time since the Subcommittee of the 
United Nations Disarmament Commission last met to 
discuss the substance of this question. Apart from the 
procedural meeting here in New York on June Ist the last 
session of the Subcommittee was on May 18th. This is not to 
say that any of us have been exactly idle in the intervening 
period. On the contrary. Speaking for my own Government 
we have used this interval for much valuable reflection on 
the whole problem. In particular we have been studying how 
best we may advance from the position which our discussions 
have now reached. 
MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
Before I embark on any examination of the problems before 
us I would like to say a word about our new colleagues at 


this table. When the Committee adjourned in May last we did 
not then have with us the distinguished representative of 
Canada, Mr. Paul Martin, who is here now and who, if I may 
humbly say so, played such a prominent and successful role in 
the Disarmament Debate in the Political Committee of the 
General Assembly last October. My own predecessor, Selwyn 
Lloyd, I know found him a wise counsellor in those debates. 
Nor did we have with us last May our distinguished friend 
and colleague Governor Stassen who for the last few months 
has been concentrating his mind and efforts in the search for 
solutions to this problem. At the outset of our talks earlier’ 
this year we had the benefit of Mr. Lodge’s assistance and | 
am glad to see him back with us today. The distinguished 
representative of the Soviet Union, although very familiar with 
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United Nations’ debates of many kinds, is also a newcomer to 
discussions of the substance of this problem. Speaking of new- 
comers I can hardly count myself as a veteran in these de- 
bates. For I have only been involved in the work of the Sub- 
committee since early this year. | am therefore a long way 
from losing my amateur status. Lest, however, any of us 
novices should stray far from the rails we can all take comfort 
from the fact that the father or doyen of the Subcommittee 
is still with us in the person of our distinguished friend M. 
Moch. With his guidance, wisdom and experience of this 
subject and, above all, with his deep and passionate devotion 
to the cause and work of this Conference, we shall none of us 
go far wrong so long as he remains our mentor and all of us 
will, I know, profit from his help and knowledge as we have 
done so often in the past. 


THE NEw CONFIDENCE 


Mr. Chairman, since we last met there have been in addition 
to the study by individual Governments, certain exchanges 
between the Four Powers both at San Francisco and later at 
Geneva. We hope that the Geneva meeting has done some- 
thing to reduce the suspicion and distrust which have so 
poisoned and perplexed the world in recent years. We hope 
it has helped to make a start with the long process of replac- 
ing disunity with cooperation and fear with confidence. We 
are therefore meeting today in a different atmosphere, an 
atmosphere more propitious, more hopeful than seemed pos- 
sible only a few months ago. The Geneva meeting has given 
our Disarmament Talks a new impetus. Certainly that is the 
spirit in which my country approaches this problem and this 
further round of discussions. I trust not only that we all feel 
the same today, but that this spirit will continue to inspire 
our meetings. Nothing would be more fruitless and nothing 
could be a greater betrayal of the hopes of all our peoples 
than for us to relapse into sterile and polemical debate about 
disarmament. The world is looking to us not for acid and 
empty dialectics. It looks to us for practical efforts to resolve 
one of the greatest international issues of our times. We know 
that efforts are required not only in this Subcommittee where 
we are concerned solely with the disarmament problem. Other 
solutions to other problems are essential if the pattern of set- 
tlement which we all wish to see in the world is to be properly 
woven. But all these settlements must be such as to bring 
increasing confidence and security to all nations. If we are 
to evolve a system of world disarmament, then it is essential 
that we should work together in a spirit of growing con- 
fidence and cooperation. Nothing less than this is our duty 
to humanity. Nothing less than this must be our constant 
and unrelenting endeavor in these critical negotiations. 


THE PRIME NECESSITY—CONTROL AND INSPECTION 


Our present meetings follow upon three months of intensive 
discussions by the Subcommittee in London earlier in the 
year. I think all my colleagues will agree that the position in 
which we stand today—in which we stood when we adjourned 
last May—is in remarkable and encouraging contrast with 
the situation at the opening of the Subcommittee last Feb- 
ruary. Then, it is no exaggeration to say, we were poles 
apart. The West held to its plan for a phased system of dis- 
armament designed to bring progressive security to all coun- 
tries at each and every stage of its fulfillment. Last February, 
the Soviet delegation was advocating a proposal for the imme- 
diate destruction of all nuclear stocks without introducing any 
prohibition upon the continued production of nuclear weapons. 
By the time the Subcommittee adjourned the Soviet Union 
had abandoned this position and we had considerably nar- 
rowed our differences upon the actual measures of disarma- 
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ment as also upon their phasing. The Soviet disarmament 
proposals of May 10th come much nearer than any which 
have so far emerged from the Soviet delegation to those which 
the Western Powers have advanced in the Subcommittee in 
the past. They certainly wider the area of agreement on the 
objectives of disarmament. 

However they leave unanswered the essential question of 
how these objectives can be secured. They do not tell us 
how we can guarantee that States will do what they undertake 
to do. Not only that, they actually assert that it is impossible 
to ensure that an International Control System cannot be 
evaded in certain respects and in certain circumstances. They 
state in terms “there are possibilities beyond the reach of 
International control for evading this control and for organ- 
izing a clandestine manufacture of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons even if there is a formal agreement on International 
control.” Here lies the special complexity of the disermament 
problem today. We have to reckon with devastating nuclear 
weapons. Even a few of these weapons are of vital concern 
and margins of error or deception will be decisive and could 
be mortal on a massive scale. I would be less than frank with 
my colleagues therefore if I did not confess that this awesome 
conclusion by the Soviet Union had made a profound im- 
pression upon my countrymen. 

The simple truth, however unwelcome, is that no machinery 
of control at present conceived can be one hundred per cent 
effective in ensuring the security of all States against decep- 
tion and foul play in this nuclear day and age. We have, 
however, always said in the past that there must be a growth 
of international confidence before we can begin to disarm. 
The Soviet Union now appear to agree with us and in their 
proposals of May 10th they affirm, as we have consistently 
affirmed, that disarmament requires confidence to a degree 
which alas does not exist today. But equally the converse 
applies. The less confidence there is the more control there 
must be. We must have a control system with extensive 
powers and rights of access, supervision and inspection. Sir 
Anthony Eden said at Geneva “no disarmament plan can be 
acceptable which does not contain a system of inspection and 
repcrting which is adequate to support every phase of the 
plan.” The operative word here is “adequate.” I was encour- 
aged to read some words of Marshal Bulganin in his speech 
to the Supreme Soviet on August 4th. Marshal Bulganin then 
said “As the United States President justly pointed out every 
disarmament plan boils down to the question of control and 
inspection. This question is indeed very serious and we must 
find a solution to it which would be mutually acceptable.” I 
hope I am right in interpreting that the operative word here 
is “must.” That is in fact the big problem before us. The 
good must be protected against the bad: those who honor 
covenants against those who might violate them. Law without 
police to enforce it is no protection to society, a house with 
no roof and no foundations constantly in danger of sudden 
attack by forces against which it has no protection. 

This is the problem which we in the Subcommittee must 
face. We all now seem to acknowledge that it is crucial. 
Therefore we must seek to find an answer—a system of super- 
vision which can work in a world where full confidence does 
not reign. I hope that in the new atmosphere created by 
Geneva and in the presence of the new ideas which Geneva 
has brought before us, we may endeavor realistically and in 
common accord to find a solution to this problem. 


THE INADEQUACY OF THE SOVIET PROPOSAL 


I hope that all of us will have something constructive to 
offer. I myself am open to suggestions from any quarter. At 
Geneva several suggestions were made. There was my Prime 
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Minister's proposal for a system of joint inspection of the 
forces which now confront each other in Europe. There was 
the proposal of President Eisenhower for the exchange of 
information about military installations and for aerial surveys 
of the Soviet Union and the United States, and there were the 
suggestions put forward by the Prime Minister of France de- 
signed to approach the problem by budgetary means. Marshal 
Bulganin for his part re-introduced the Soviet disarmament 
proposals of May 10th. I hope that in the Subcommittee we 
shall have some further proposals from the Soviet delegation 
designed to resolve the contro! problem. For I must confess 
that the suggestions about control in the Soviet proposals of 
May 10th do not go far enough to meet the requirements of 
security. The suggestion to operate control at a limited num- 
ber of strategic points such as ports, airports, highways, and 
railway junctions is interesting. In so far as it goes, it is a 
useful contribution towards an alarm system designed to check 
on any concentration or large scale movement of conventional 
forces. But it clearly does not go far enough as an effective 
system of inspection, supervision and control of disarmament 
as a whole even iin the early stages. I realize that the Soviet 
proposal goes on to suggest that in the second stage of dis- 
armament the Control Organ’s Inspectors should have “unim- 
peded access at all times to all objects of control.” But we do 
not yet know, for we have not yet been told, what in the 
Soviet view these objects should be. I hope that we shall 
learn before very long. 

I of course understand and accept the Soviet view that the 
powers and rights of access of the Control Organ must be built 
up by stages as disarmament advances. But we ourselves have 
always taken this view. We have never said, for instance, 
that the Control Organ in the initial stages of disarmament 
should have all the rights of access which it will need in the 
final stages. But what I must insist on is that its rights and 
powers shall be adequate at each stage effectively to ensure 
that all disarmament in that stage is fully carried out. Other- 
wise nations will not feel sufficient confidence to go through 
with disarmament, to go through even with the early stages 
let alone with the later and more crucial phases of any scheme 
we may devise. In other words, unless the powers and rights 
of the control system are adequate from the outset we shall 
be back once again in the old vicious circle of no confidence, 
no disarmament. 


THE BASIC REQUIREMENTS FOR EFFECTIVE CONTROL AND 
INSPECTION 


Having said all this let me offer some constructive sugges- 
tions about what the rights and powers of a control organ 
should be. I have said that the Soviet list is inadequate—that 
the Control Organ must have powers and rights to visit more 
than ports, airports, highways and railway junctions. May I 
say therefore that in our view the Control Organ must have 
the right of full information about an inspection of the fol- 
lowing objects of control: 

(1) numbers of armed forces and their equipment; 

(2) conventional land, sea and air armaments, including 

certain categories of civilian aircraft.and shipping; 

(3) military installations, including barracks, ordnance 

depots, dockyards and airfields; 

(4) factories capable of making armaments (including 
aircraft), explosives and propellents; 

(5) nuclear installations and reactors; and 
(6) plants capable of making chemical and biological 
weapons. 

The Control Organ should be able to make use of the fol- 
lowing methods of inspection and supervision: 


(1) aerial reconnaissance: 

(2) inspection on the ground; 

(3) ras, Noses controls; and also 

(4) observation at strategic points. 
The Control Organ should also have the following rights: 

(1) unrestricted rights of freedom of movement to, from 
and within all States party to the Treaty; 
the right to make full use of the communication sys- 
tems of the State which it is inspecting and to possess 
suitable transport and communications of its own; 
the right of access to all the objects which I have just 
mentioned. Advance notice would be given of routine 
visits but the right of inspection without warning 
would also be essential. 
the right to investigate alleged or suspected breaches 
of the Treaty in any establishment or installation in 
the territory of any State party to the Treaty, and, 
the right to use all necessary technical devices which 
may assist supervision and detection. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


A PRACTICAL EXERCISE IN INSPECTION— 
Stir A. EDEN’s PROPOSAL 


Mr. Chairman, I do not pretend for one moment that even 
if granted all these facilities, rights and powers any interna- 
tional machinery that we might devise would be completely 
watertight and effective, both as regards conventional and 
nuclear armaments. I do not suggest that this list is final or 
fully comprehensive. I do suggest that anything less than this 
would be inadequate. But given all these things, and I hope we 
can agree to give all these things, there are stil! two essential 
elements lacking. One is experience and the other is con- 
fidence. We in this Subcommittee are perhaps limited in 
what we can devise in the way of international agreements 
to build up confidence. So much must inevitably depend upon 
what our governments can do to find solutions of other out- 
standing political issues. Surely, however, we can at least give 
a lead towards building up experience. At Geneva Sir Anthony 
Eden launched his proposal for joint inspection of armed 
forces on both sides of the present dividing line in Europe. 
I should emphasize that this scheme is without prejudice to 
any other arrangements for Germany or Europe which might 
later be agreed upon. It is without prejudice to any arrange- 
ments for demilitarized areas or limitations of forces which 
may later be devised. Let me say too that this proposal is not 
a proposal for disarmament as such. Nor of course is it a 
proposal for a system of European security. I need not waste 
the time of my colleagues by explaining that a European 
security system presupposes that there will be no dividing 
line in Europe. What we have in mind in this proposal is for 
a practice in international inspection, or if you like, a pilot 
or pioneering scheme designed to educate ourselves in the 
practical and physical problems involved in the inspection of 
armed forces and equipment. I am tabling the initial exposi- 
tion of this plan made by Sir Anthony Eden at Geneva to- 
gether with the text of the proposal itself. I shall have more 
to say at a later stage about the details. But let me say for 
the moment that the purpose of this scheme is to give the 
West and the Soviet Union a chance to see how teams of 
inspectors from both sides can work together. The experience 
gained in seeing just what can be learned from inspecting a 
military unit or installation and the actual working of a central 
control organ with roving teams would all be invaluable when 
the time comes to set up an international control system on a 
broad basis to supervise and control world disarmament. It 
will give us an opportunity to practice on a smal! scale the 
complicated business of inspecting and reporting what goes on 
in an area of Europe to be defined by mutual agreement. It 
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will also play some part in building up confidence through 
the experience of working together. I therefore hope that my 
colleagues will be able to recommend their Governments to 
support this proposal as a useful exercise in inspection from 
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which valuable lessons would be learned, and thus a beginning 
made in laying the foundations of that effective control with- 
out which no disarmament can be safe and no peace or security 
assured. 


INSPECTION SYSTEM ESSENTIAL 
By Ambassador HENRY CABOT LODGE, Jr., United States Representative to the United Nations 


Delivered befare the Disarmament Sub-committee, United Nations, August 29, 1955 


HE UNITED STATES welcomes you cordially to our 
country for the opening of this 51st session of our 
Subcommittee. 

We also welcome you to share in a great opportunity 

-the greatest which has yet confronted the Subcommittee. 

This opportunity is due to the fact that this meeting is the 
first since the conference in Geneva last month of the four 
heads of Government—France, the USSR, the United King- 
dom and the United States. This was the first time in ten years 
that such a meeting had taken place. The first test of the prac- 
tical value of this Geneva meeting—as the President said in 
Denver today—is here in the Subcommittee on the issue of 
finding a solution to the disarmament problem. It is hard to 
imagine anything more important. 

At Geneva, President Eisenhower said this, and I quote: 

I propose that we take a practical step, that we begin an 
arrangement, very quickly, as between outselves—immediately. 
These steps should include: 

“To give to each other a complete blueprint of our military 
establishments, from beginning to end, from one end of our 
countries to the other; lay out the establishments and provide 
the blueprints to each other. 

Next, to provide within our countries facilities for aerial 
photography to the other country—we to provide you the 
facilities within our country, ample facilities for aerial recon- 
naissance, where you can make all the pictures you choose and 
take them to your Own country to study, you to provide exactly 
the same facilities for us and we to make these examinations, 
and by this step to convince the world that we are providing 
as between ourselves against the possibility of great surprise 
attack, thus lessening danger and relaxing tension. Likewise 
we will make more easily attainable a comprehensive and effec- 
tive system of inspection and disarmament, because what I 
propose, I assure you, would be but a beginning.” 

We believe accordingly that the heart of the disarmament 

problem is inspection, that no nation—not the United States, 
not the Soviet Union, nor any other nation—can afford to 
ut its strength under an international agreement unless and 
until an inspection system is created which will support every 
portion of such an agreement and upon which humanity can 
rely. 

President Eisenhower's proposal was made with all the 
strength and sincerity and hope of the 160 million Americans 
for whom he spoke. It voiced his belief that fear and suspicion 
have blocked progress on the inspection problem and that this 
distrust was not one-sided. He “searched his heart and mind” 
for some proposal which would commend itself to both sides 
and particularly to the two great countries which possess large 
numbers of nuclear weapons, which in turn give rise to the 
fears and dangers of surprise and attack. He believed that if 
the United States and the Soviet Union, within the framework 


of the United Nations, could agree to try out one initial, 
simple, practical and significant operation of initial inspection 
this would be the crucial st»=p toward a comprehensive and 
world-wide plan for the limitation and reduction of arma- 
ments and assurance against a world war. 

The heads of Government at Geneva instructed their repre- 
sentatives in this Subcommittee to consider the proposals made 
at Geneva by each of them. I do, therefore, here and now 
present President Eisenhower's plan to this body with the 
complete text of the words spoken by him on July 21. This 
text is being distributed by the Secretariat. 

The word “blueprint” in the President’s plan includes, first, 
the identification, strength, command structure and disposition 
of personnel, units and equipment of all major land, sea and 
air forces, including organized reserve and para-military; 
second, a complete list of military plants, facilities and installa- 
tions with their locations. 

No nation, of course, could furnish such information with- 
out assurances of complete reciprocity and of simultaneous 
delivery of similar types of information. There must be effec- 
tive means for verifying the reports of the participating states 
by air, ground and sea observation. 

In implementation of the aerial photography in the Presi- 
dent’s plan, each country would permit unrestricted but moni- 
tored aerial reconnaissance by the other country. 

In order to provide fully against major surprise assault, the 
United States believes that the plan should provide particu- 
larly for safeguards against attack by long-range striking 
forces of both countries through observation and inspection of 
these forces and their support, and through measures to detect 
preparation for such an attack. The United States believes 
further that the exchange of information under the President's 
plan should proceed in progressive stages from the least sensi- 
tive aspects to the more sensitive, covering those items most 
likely to provide against the possibility of surprise. 

Further details will be supplied to you concerning the 
methods by which mutual aerial reconnaissance would be 
conducted. Among other things, each inspecting country 
would utilize its own aircraft and related equipment, including 
visual, photographic, and electronic means of observation. 
Personnel of the country being inspected would be aboard each 
reconnaissance aircraft during all over-flights. 

The United States contemplates that the lists of military in- 
stallations which are exchanged would include the designation 
of one or more airfields or bases which would be made avail- 
able for the support of reconnaissance aircraft and crews. 

There would be provision for adequate communication 
facilities, as required for rapid and direct reports by observers 
to their home governments. 

Each government would arrange to designate ports of entry 
and egress for observers and aircraft; to clear observers, air- 
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craft and crews to and from home territory, and to check and 
identify personnel and equipment engaged in these operations. 

Each country being inspected would be responsible for air 
traffic control of inspecting aircraft. 

The United States is prepared to submit a paper setting 
forth in more details the manner in which all these operations 
should be carried out. The details, of course, are negotiable. 
We are prepared to join with other governments in studying 
all aspects of the plan. 

The summary which I have just given is to be considered 
only in the context of and as an integral part of such a paper. 
* * * * * 

The plan which I have described obviously involves far- 
reaching undertakings for the participating states. The Ameri- 
can people will, I am sure, gladly accept their share of the 
burdens of an equitable plan which will in all truth add 
greatly to world security and which will brighten the prospects 
of a durable and just peace by limiting the dangers of surprise 
attack, thus opening the way to a general agreement on the 
regulation and reduction of armaments. 

The world anticipates that before this body adjourns it will 
make an early beginning on this important plan—and that all 
of us here will show our intention to contribute to its execu- 
tion and extension of it to our own establishments and terri- 
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tories on a reciprocal and appropriate basis. We in the United 
States are prepared to put the plan immediately into effect 
as between ourselves and the Soviet Union. 

We shall propose that the Disarmament Commission and 
the General Assembly record their support of this plan in 
simple unmistakable language, and that the report which the 
Commission makes shall be equally clear to the peoples of the 
world who have the great stake in the vital issues of peace 
and war. 

We shall also be prepared to present further measures 
by which the United States believes mankind's yearnings for 
a lessening of the tensions which flow in part from huge grow- 
ing armaments can be achieved. 

For these deliberations, the President of the United States 
appointed a distinguished American, Mr. Harold E. Stassen, 
as Deputy United States Representative. I welcome him here 
in his official capacity; as a fellow member of the Cabinet; 
and as a friend of many years. 

Mr. Chairman, this session of the Subcommittee affords an 
unprecedented opportunity for service to the peoples of our 
countries and to the other nations of the world. If we all 
make the most of the opportunity which we confront here 
today, these Subcommittee meetings will stand in history as a 
major milestone in humanity's advance. 


Canadian Foreign Policy 


DISCUSSION AND CONSULTATION ESSENTIAL 
By PAUL MARTIN, Canadian Minister of National Health and Welfare 


Delivered at the closing dinner of the Canada-United States Conference, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York, 
September 1, 1955 


T was with much pleasure that I accepted the kind invita- 
tion of President de Kiewiet to represent Canada and the 
Canadian Government in this distinguished gathering 

and to offer a few observations on Canadian foreign policy. I 
have come here from New York where our foreign policy is 
being put to a practical test in the meetings of the Subcom- 
mittee of the Disarmament Commission which has convened 
at the recommendation of the President of the United States 
and the other heads of State attending the recent Geneva 
talks. 

May I, first of all, express my great pleasure at again visiting 
the city of Rochester and this University. Three years ago 
I had the privilege of being one of the first few Canadians 
to take part in these forums when I discussed some of Canada’s 
experiments in social legislation. 

For some years, Rochester has been associated in the minds 
of most Canadians with medicine and with music, but today 
our people are becoming increasingly aware that Rochester 
is developing into an outstanding centre of studies on Canad- 
ian affairs. We in Canada have welcomed your initiative in 
establishing, in this great University, a specialized program of 
Canadian Studies; and I may add that we are particularly 
gratified that its direction has been entrusted to a man of 
Mr. Mason Wade's evident talents. The Government of Canada 
regards this project as a matter of the greatest importance and 
I can assure you that we shall give you all the cooperation and 
all the help at our disposal to aid in furthering this imagina- 
tive undertaking which is but one further example of your 
friendly and neighborly interest in our affairs. 

In the discussions of the past two days on “The Bases of 
United States and Canadian Foreign Policies,” you have con- 


sidered the manner in which foreign policy is planned, the 
procedures for carrying it through Congress or 2arliament, and 
of finding support for it in public opinion. You will naturally 
expect from me some account of Canadian views and attitudes 
on these matters. 

In considering Canada’s external relations, we should re- 
member, of course, that a nation’s long-term policy in inter- 
national affairs must inevitably be closely bourd up with its 
own domestic life. This was recognized more than thirty years 
ago by our late Prime Minister, the Right Honourable W. L. 
Mackenzie King, when he made this significant observation 
at the Imperial Conference of 1923. 

“Foreign policy I conceive as simply the sum of 
dealings or relationships or policies which the gov- 
ernment of the country carries on with other coun- 
tries. It is in large part an extension of domestic 
policy. It depends upon the balance of social and 
political forces, upon the industrial organization, 
upon the whole background of the people's life.” 

This means, then, that if a nation is founded on a tradition 
of freedom—as the United States and Canada are—and if its 
internal affairs are managed accozding to democratic processes, 
respect for the rights and freedoms of others is likely to be 
carried over into its international dealings. For this reason, 
the respect and influence of any one country on the broad 
world scene will be measured, in part, by its success in manag- 
ing its own affairs. By the same token, a nation that follows 
a dictatorial form of government will bring an authoritarian 
approach to its relations with other nations. 

An important development for Canada over the past two 
decades has been our greatly increased stature among the 
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nations. Our voice is heard with respect at the United Nations 
and at world conferences dealing with problems in many 
fields. Three years ago, our distinguished Secretary of State 
for External Affairs, my colleague the Hon. L. B. Pearson, 
was elected to the high office of President of the Seventh 
General Assembly of the United Nations. On frequent occa- 
sions, as in the Disarmament talks of last autumn, Canada 
has been called upon to play the role of mediator in delicate 
negotiations on vital matters. This I regard as a tribute to 
the skill and competence of the men and women who com- 
prise our foreign service. 

It would, of course, be idle to pretend that Canada, like 
other countries in the free world, has succeeded in constantly 
keeping the initiative in planning much of its foreign policy 
during these disturbing years since the Second Great War 
ended and the second little peace began. We have, as you 
know, rarely been in a position to take the initiative and we 
have, throughout these years, been very largely on the de- 
fensive. 

In consequence, our foreign policy has been what J might 
call responsive; just as when, in playing hockey, with two 
or three of the Canadian team in the penalty box—a phe- 
nomenon which does, on occasion, arise—we are constrained 
to play a purely defensive role rather than an aggressive one 
in which we can use our full forces of strength and initiative. 

Perhaps our most successful joint venture in international 
affairs and certainly the one most familiar to the public has 
been the establishment and the strengthening of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. This, of course, we, with our 
friends and partners in the North Atlantic community, under- 
took as a purely defensive measure in its military aspects, but 
already in planning it, and later in developing it, we found 
that it meant more to all of us—a political, economic and 
social community of interests between like-minded people. 

It may be said, then, that we did take an important initiative 
in forming this voluntary defensive alliance, but, in general, 
our foreign policies since the last war have been essentially 
responsive. This makes it difficult to discuss accurately and 
realistically the manner in which our foreign policies are 
planned since so frequently they have been shaped to deal with 
aggression or the menace of it against ourselves and our 
friends. 

In the second place, I think it would be highly misleading 
to attempt to explain the development of foreign policy in 
Canada by saying that the Government plans a foreign policy, 
proceeds to secure parliamentary approval for it, and then 
finally seeks to find support for it in public opinion. 

It is true that, on occasion—because of rapidly-changing 
circumstances—we of the Government must take swift action 
which seems to us wise and reasonable, and then justify our 
actions before the bar of Canadian public opinion. Normally, 
however, it is our endeavor that governmental and parlia- 
mentary action in foreign affairs should express the as yet 
unformulated wiser opinion of Canadians generally on a par- 
ticular issue and thus keep pace with public opinion. If, as 
occasionally happens, a military band gets a block or two 
ahead of the regiment attempting to keep up with it, the 
contact is lost. The band may still be admired by passers-by, 
but it no longer serves any useful function. 

In the strict legal position the conduct of Canada’s foreign 
affairs is essentially a matter that flows from the Royal Prero- 
gative, the historic and traditional power of the Crown in 
such matters as the making of peace and war, the recognition 
of states and governments, and so on. However, action in the 
field of foreign affairs is taken less and less in the name of 
the Queen and more and more in the name of the Government 
or a member of the Government. Nevertheless, as a member 
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nation of the Commonwealth, the authority possessed by the 
executive arm of the Government in Canada derives from the 
ancient prerogative of the Crown. 

While policy decisions on foreign affairs are made by the 
Cabinet, under our system of responsible government, Parlia- 
ment is entitled to be kept fully informed and, in the final 
analysis, has complete control over executive authority. Nearly 
thirty years ago, in 1926, Parliament adopted a Resolution 
which required prior parliamentary approval before the Cab- 
inet could ratify a treaty or convention affecting Canada or 
“signify acceptance of any treaty, convention or agreement 
involving military or economic sanctions.” 

In this connection, Prime Minister King made this declara- 
tion two years later: 

“I submit that the day has passed when any gov- 
ernment or executive should feel that they should 
take it upon themselves, without the approval of par- 
liament, to commit a country to obligations involv- 
ing any considerable financial outlays or active 
undertakings. 

“In all cases where obligations of such a charac- 
ter are being assumed internationally, parliament 
itself should be assured of having the full right of 
approving what is done before binding commitments 
are made. I would not confine parliamentary ap- 
proval only to those matters which involve military 
sanctions and the like. I feel parliamentary approval 
should apply where there are involved matters of 
large expenditure or political considerations of a 
far-reaching character.” 

It is important, of course, to recognize the distinction be- 
tween “policy” and “negotiation.” Parliamentary control must 
not be so rigid that it destroys the flexibility and freedom 
of action that may be frequently necessary in confidential 
negotiations. Principles and policies should be discussed in 
Parliament and conclusions reached by the Government should 
be submitted for parliamentary approval, but the execution 
of the policies agreed upon—whether it is called “diplomacy” 
or “negotiation” is quite another matter. 

As Harold Nicholson has put it: “Once an electorate fully 
understand that they are safeguarded against secret policy, 
they may not worry themselves so acutely over the imaginary 
terrors of secret negotiation.” 

In maintaining popular control over foreign policy, we 
have one great asset in Canada—a remarkably alert and vigor- 
ous Press, which is not at all reluctant about pointing out to 
the Government what it considers to be its shortcomings, 
whether in being too venturesome or too indolent. We have 
also a large and articulate body of commentators on public 
affairs—many of them in Canadian universities—who are 
quite capable of pointing out, in no uncertain terms, the 
defects of governmental action or the lack of it. We have, 
too, I am glad to say, an Opposition in Parliament which 
rarely fails to seize upon an opportunity to remind the Gov- 
ernment of its shortcomings. 

What, then, I am suggesting to you is simply that the 
formation and the implementing of foreign policy in Canada 
is not a prefabricated job which goes on in secret and then 
is sold to the Canadian public by various devices. There is, 
on the contrary, a constant interplay, with the Government 
and Parliament, the Canadian press and Canadian public 
opinion continually taking part in these momentous affairs. 
And it would be difficult indeed to suggest the precise province 
of any one of these controlling or creative factors. 

I understand that, last year, the general theme of the dis- 
cussions which were carried on at this Rochester meeting was 
“The Economic Interdependence of Canada and the United 
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States.” I believe that, among other things, it was clearly 
established that between 1939 and 1954 there had occurred, 
in Canada, nothing less than an economic revolution. Since 
1939, and more particularly since the end of the war, the 
Canadian economy has enormously expanded, and this expan- 
sion is still continuing—towards what limits we hardly venture 
to predict. 

It might now be noted that there has been an equally 
great transformation in Canadian foreign policy, though, of 
course, this cannot be so readily measured, nor so quantita- 
tively demonstrated, except perhaps in the vast imcrease in 
our representation abroad and our financial commitments to 
the United Nations and its affiliated agencies and to NATO. 

What I have in mind is this: at the Peace of Versailles, 
Canada insisted, somewhat strongly, upon signing the Treaty 
in her own name and became a Charter Member of the 
League of Nations. This was our entry on the world stage. A 
little later we signed a Treaty with the United States, in 1923 
to be precise, on Halibut Fisheries—the first Treaty to be 
signed by Canada as a sovereign power in her own right. 
Looking at it from the perspective of 1955, I think it is true 
that our original membership in the League of Nations did 
not so much show a recognition in Canada that we were 
prepared to take on grave international responsibilities, but 
was rather more a symptom of our own self-consciousness and 
of our desire to make a gesture of our independence, which 
had not hitherto been formally proclaimed or recognized. 

In general, I think it is true and perhaps safe to say now, 
thirty years later, that during the twenties and middle thirties, 
we in Canada—and we were in good company—were some- 
what timorous of committing ourselves to any responsibilities 
which would engage us beyond our own country. There were 
many reasonable «xplanations, compelling ones, in fact, for 
our attitude. Be that as it may, it nevertheless remains that, 
although a Charter Member of the League of Nations, we 
made it clear, particularly on one memorable occasion, that 
Canada could not assume obligations to participate in such 
military or economic sanctions as the League of Nations 
might decide t6 impose. 

Our population in Canada is, in many respects, similar to 
that of the United States. It is a mosaic, composed essentially 
of people or their descendants who fled from difficult or even 
intolerable conditions in the old world. Most of us, I think, in 
Canada, during the twenties and thirties, wanted nothing 
more than to be left alone, and we were inclined to agree 
with the late Prime Minister of Canada that it was intolerable 
that Canada should be engaged, once each generation, in the 
quarrels of Europe which, we thought, were none of our busi- 
ness. They were, as was shown again in the Second World 
War. 

We have come a long way since, and hence I venture to 
suggest that the transformation in our foreign policies has 
been just as striking as anything which has occurred in 
our economy. The two, of course, are closely related and we 
have come to realize that our country, as an important middle 
power, must accept the international responsibilities which 
stem from our power and our interests in world affairs. Inter- 
national commerce is a good example. 

We have, indeed, come so far that the commitments which 
we have voluntarily accepted—in the past decade particularly 
—would be unthinkable to Canadians, let us say, of thirt 
years ago. We have, with many other countries of the Bow | 
come to realize that a policy of no commitments offers very 
little security. In consequence, along with so many other great 
and medium and small powers, we accepted under the United 
Nations’ Charter certain very precise commitments for a sys- 
tem of collective security. 
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Our expectations in 1945 and 1946 have been disappointed 
and, as a result, along with other members of the Atlantic 
community, we have been compelled to take on further sub- 
stantial commitments under the terms of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. It may be permissible to recall that, in 1947, it was 
our present Prime Minister who, as Canada’s Secretary of 
State for External Affairs, suggested, in a speech to the United 
Nations General Assembly, that more precise obligations for 
collective security than those proposed by the Charter of the 
United Nations might be adopted by those countries who 
would be prepared to accept them. This proposal was one of 
the sources of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

At the present time there is no reasonable body of Canad- 
ian opinion which questions our maintaining substantial forces, 
which include a well-armed Air Division in Europe and an 
Infantry Brigade in Germany. Although in Canada our taxes 
are quite severe, there is no serious opposition to the thesis 
that we should contribute what we can and what we must 
to international security. We have, as I indicated earlier, 
come a long way from our somewhat reluctant and parochial 
point of view of the twenties and of the early thirties. Let 
me provide a simple illustration. 

Towards the end of last January, on the conclusion of the 
debate on the resolution to approve the protocol to the North 
Atlantic Treaty on the accession of the Federal Republic of 
Germany—perhaps the most important debate on international 
affairs in the Parliament of Canada since the war—the resolu- 
tion was approved by 213 votes to 12. I would remind you 
that this long and grave debate in the Canadian House was 
not merely upon the immediate issue—the accession of Ger- 
many to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization—but on the 
fundamental point of full acceptance by Canada of the respon- 
sibilities involved in being a member country of NATO. 
We have every reason to believe that the approval of the 
resolution in our House of Commons by an overwhelming 
majority reflects pretty accurately the sentiments of the Canad- 
ian people as a whole. 

They, like their Government, wish that defense expendi- 
tures could be reduced, and that Canadian resources could be 
directed to more constructive purposes. They are not prepared, 
however, to lower their guard, and shun their responsibilities, 
unless and until their security which is interdependent with 
that of their friends, is assured, in freedom, by other means. 
There are, of course, well-defined limits to what a nation like 
Canada cap undertake and we do not propose to undertake 
obligations which we shall be unable or unwilling to fulfill. 

In this company of friends and neighbors, I think I might 
define three factors which affect profoundly—and which 
indeed condition—our attitude in international affairs. These 
three factors are: 

(1) National unity 

(2) International trade 

(3) Canadian geography and population. 
I shouid like to speak briefly on each of these three points in 
turn. 
(1) Canadian unity and international affairs 

It is, | suppose, axiomatic that no nation can embark upon 
foreign policies which do not receive the acceptance of the 
great majority of its people. This acceptance, of course, can 
be given under many degrees of compulsion in countries where 
democratic freedoms are limited or even non-existent. Our 
Canadian community, partly as a consequence of the last war, 
has become increasingly well-knit and we are proceeding with 
some success towards the development of a genuine Canadian 
community spirit, without, we hope, falling into the errors 
of excessive nationalism. We are fortunate, too, in having in 
Canada an unusually stable government. 
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But in spite of these two factors it must not be assumed 
that the Government of Canada could advocate or embark 
upon foreign policies which were not acceptable to the great 
majority of the Canadian people. Indeed, for many years 
before this last war the guiding principle in the formulation 
of our foreign policy was the maintenance of the unity of 
Canada as a nation. For example, at the time of the Rhineland 
crisis in 1936, the then Prime Minister said: “I believe that 
Canada’s first duty to the League and to the British Empire 
with respect to all great issues that come up is, if possible, 
to keep this country united.” 

Although, as I have indicated, we have developed in our 
attitudes on matters of foreign policy from those which we 
held in the 20’s and the 30's, it would be very wrong to 
judge that this fundamental policy has become entirely obso- 
lete. If it is true that since the war we in Canada have been 
able to adopt a more positive policy in international affairs 
and to accept earnestly and seriously the grave commitments 
which we have undertaken, this has been due, in large measure, 
to the fact that we are now a much more united people than 
we were 20 years ago and that we have received during the 
recent war and its aftermath a stiff post-graduate course in 
international affairs. 

In consequence, most Canadians now agree that the factors 
in Canadian life which tend to separate us, and which in 
themselves stem from genuine and honest differences of 
opinion, cannot be allowed to so separate us in Canada that 
we could take no effective action if our own country and the 
free world were threatened by forces seeking to destroy all 
that we consider essential to our civilization. 

In Canada we have developed, as indeed you have and also 
others of our allies, a bipartisan or rather a non-partisan atti- 
tude towards international affairs, apart from the voices of a 
very small minority—and such a minority is always character- 
istic of a democracy in good working order. But we cannot 
take our national unity for granted, nor could any Canadian 
government venture upon political projects in the interna- 
tional sphere that could shatter the essential unity of our 
country which has been so long in the making. 

(2) Canada’s external policies and Canadian international 
trade 

We have in Canada only three-fifths of one per cent of 
the total world population. But with this modest force we 
produce enough wheat for 90,000,000 people; we produce 90 
per cent of the world’s nickel and 60 per cent of the world’s 
newsprint; and before long we shall be producing 50 per cent 
of the world’s aluminum. In consequence, we have a heavy 
dependence on international trade. If our present standard 
of living is to be maintained and modestly increased over the 
years we must sell abroad about 33 per cent of everything 
we produce—and in certain of our commodities such as nickel, 
newsprint and asbestos, practically 100 per cent. In the 
United States, although foreign trade is important, it is not as 
vital as it is to us since normally, I believe, you do not export 
more than eight or nine per cent of your total annual pro- 
duction. 

Moreover, our two economies are so Closely intertwined 
that we are naturally deeply concerned—and in my view legi- 
timately concerned—with your policies, whether in foreign 
affairs or in international commerce. These matters are, of 
course, your own affairs and these you must decide, as do we, 
in what you consider to be the essential interests of your 
country. I might perhaps suggest, however, that we in Canada 
would on occasion be happier to have somewhat longer ad- 
vance notice of your intentions since a relatively minor shift 
in your trade policies can be extremely serious or even disas- 
trous to certain parts of our national economy. 
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At the present time, for example, almost 70 per cent of 
everything we export from Canada goes to the United States, 
and if this country looks to Canada as its major source of 
nickel, newsprint, asbestos and so on, we look to the United 
States as our major outlet. The continuance of Canadian pros- 
perity is therefore very largely dependent—and to some of us 
alarmingly so—upon your capacity and your willingness to 
absorb a very great percentage of these and of other com- 
modities which we have now the means to produce. In brief, 
a relatively minor recession in your prosperity or what might 
seem to you to be an insignificant change in your tariff struc- 
ture can have grave consequences for your neighbor to the 
north. We trust, therefore, that in forming policies and in 
putting them into effect you will continue to be mindful of 
how very close we are to each other and how deeply inter- 
dependent. 

(3) External policies and Canadian geography and population 

We in Canada are somewhat afflicted by too much geog- 
raphy. We inhabit an area larger than that of the United 
States and we have less than one-tenth of your population, of 
which about two-thirds lives within 100 miles of your northern 
boundary. We have also become increasingly aware of the 
sober fact that we lie on the direct route between you and 
potential forces of aggression and that in any future conflict 
we would be as much on the invasion route as, let us say, 
Belgium was in European wars over the last two or three 
centuries. 

Because then of our geography, of our limited population, 
and of our very great resources, we cannot be unconcerned 
with, because we could not remain aloof from, any important 
disturbance of the peace anywhere in the world. This sobering 
realization has created in Canada a new and, in a sense, revolu- 
tionary attitude towards the world at large and to our daily 
process of living. It may, indeed, be that there is no country 
in the world so conscious as Canada of the close connection 
between international organization and security and our own 
national interests, whether in commercial affairs or in the 
immediate problem of security. 

With our population, with our problems of distance and 
with our concern in hastening the economic development of 
half an enormous continent, we find it difficult to accept seri- 
ously any accusation that we are a war-mongering people. At 
the present time we are indeed spending about 40 per cent of 
our national annual budget on defense measures. This we 
accept as a necessity, and in view of the times in which we 
live we do this ungrudgingly; but we would be enormously 
relieved, as would all peaceful peoples, if we could devote a 
much larger proportion of our productivity and of our savings 
to our great problems of transportation, communications. 
housing, health, social welfare and national development. 

A further word about our people. We have in Canada a 
medley of peoples from most of the countries of Western 
Europe. It is sometimes forgotten in the United States that 
less than one-half of the total population of Canada has any 
ethnic connection with the British Isles. More than 30 per 
cent of our population is of French origin and we have 
important minorities of German, Dutch, Polish, Russian, 
Ukrainian, Italian and other origins. Since the end of the 
Second World War we have received into Canada more than 
1,100,000 immigrants from western Europe so that at the 
present time about one-twelfth of our total population is com- 
posed of persons who have come to Canada since 1946, and 
we are prepared to receive more. 

We are in Canada not particularly skilled in the art of 
propaganda but it seems clear to me that the direction in 
which refugees from terror and despair and injustice have 
turned, over these last few years, is important. They turn 
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towards us in the West and I do not recall that we have— 
any more than you have—many refugees who flee towards the 
security of the Iron Curtain countries, although they are at 
complete liberty to go, and to take their possessions with 
them. 

These three points are perhaps the principal internal factors 
which Canada must consider in framing and in implementing 
its foreign policy. There are, of course, other influences— 
external influences—which most profoundly shape our policies 
and our actions. Among these are our relations with other 
members of the United Nations, our somewhat closer partner- 
ship with our allies and friends of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and with our friends and associates in the Com- 
monwealth, and finally, of course, the very special relationship 
which we enjoy with our good neighbor the United States 
which has now assumed, with ever-growing confidence, the 
leadership of the free world. 

It is difficult for me to imagine a situation in which the 
projection of Canadian interests abroad could conflict in any 
serious way with the interests. of our allies in NATO and, 
more particularly, with the fundamental interests of the United 
States. This does not, of course, imply that invariably and in 
all matters can the United States count upon the automatic 
agreement of my country, nor does it imply either that we 
are content or shall be content to accept without comment 
important decisions on matters in which we have not been 
consulted. We feel pretty strongly that discussion and con- 
sultation, far from being barriers to effective action, are essen- 
tial if a coalition is to be able to take any effective action 
whatsoever. 
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The student of international affairs will find in his examina- 
tion of Canadian foreign policies no very great complexities. 
Our emergence as an important middle power over the last 
few years has perhaps left us a little self-conscious and a 
little breathless, and our experience in two successive gen- 
erations of world wars and of the grim aftermath of the 
last war have exercised a profound change, as I have sug- 
gested earlier, upon the attitude of Canadians towards the 
rest of the world. We have also a number of somewhat 
special problems, which I have outlined, as an obvious conse- 
quence of our geographical position and of our international 
trading activities. 

Although we may have once thought that we could work 
out Our own salvation without much reference to the rest of 
the world, I can assure you that we no longer nurture this 
illusion. We have accepted grave international commitments 
which we take with the utmost seriousness. But we have also 
important domestic responsibilities and we wish profoundly 
that we could get on with the job without the interruptions 
and the heavy costs of ensuring that a way of life which 
seems good to us is not seriously menaced or destroyed. All 
Canadians have been heartened by what may be the pale 
dawning of a new era when, increasingly, international con- 
ferences will be organized to promote the welfare of man 
and not merely to arrange temporary measures to delay his 
destruction. Whether then, to maintain with our allies the 
things which we cherish or to co-operate in efforts to achieve 
a richer and more peaceful life, I know that I speak for my 
fellow Canadians when I say that we are ready and willing 
to assume our full measure of responsibility in mankind's 
search for security and peace in the world. 


American Foreign Policy 


THE IMPACT OF PUBLIC OPINION 
By ROBERT MURPHY, United States Deputy Under Secretary of State 


Delivered at the closing dinner of the Canada-United States Conference, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York, 
September 1, 1955 


AM delighted to have this opportunity to speak before this 
distinguished audience at the University of Rochester's 
second annual Foreign Affairs Conference and I am grate- 

ful to President de Kiewiet for making it possible. It is a 
special pleasure to speak at this table in company with our 
excellent friend, the Honorable Paul Martin. I want to con- 
gratulate President de Kiewiet and his associates who have 
made a great success of the present meeting. 

Let me say that conferences such as this are one of the 
key bases on which American foreign policy is founded. As 
you know, the impact of public opinion on the policy makers 
of our Government is often a main consideration when a 
choice between two nearly equal courses of action must be 
made. It is the catalyst which provides direction in our conduct 
of foreign affairs. 

In meeting with our Canadian friends it is obviously not 


necessary to say that relations between Canada and the United ° 


States are not confined to matters involving our common 
border and to the other immediate necessities and direct con- 
cerns of our two countries resulting from life together in the 
northern part of this hemisphere. Far from it. As the world 
has grown smaller and as Canadian and United States inter- 
ests have of necessity come to be projected abroad on an ever 
widening scale, both play roles of increasing importance on 


the world stage. We have both accepted wider responsibilities 
in this process, and it is our good fortune that, in crossing the 
oceans to other areas and other circumstances, we have been 
able in our broader activities to maintain unimpaired that 
mutual trust and the understanding cooperation which char- 
acterize Our relations here at home. 

Canada and the United States fought shoulder to shoulder 
in the two great world wars of this century, and those searing 
experiences are burned deep in the fiber of our relationship. 
We joined together with others at San Francisco in 1945 to 
create the United Nations, and we have both taken active 
parts in that organization and in the framework it provides 
for efforts all around the globe in the cause of peace and 
human betterment. We have recently pioneered together in 
Korea in that historic collective action against armed aggres- 
sion, and together we are striving to overcome the frustrations 
that have plagued a final settlement of that tortuous problem. 

Today we both are working at hard jobs in Southeast Asia. 
Canada serves with distinction as a member of the Interna- 
tional Control Commission, formed as a result of the Geneva 
Conference of 1954 to supervise the armistice terms in Indo- 
china. The United States carries in that area its own heavy 
responsibilities. 

Through the Economic and Social Council of the United 
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Nations and other agencies we are associated with Canada 
in the great work of peaceful development of national re- 
sources and the improvement of living standards around the 
world. Then there is the Colombo Plan, originally devised by 
nations of the British Commonwealth for mutual self-help in 
the field of economic development in the Asian and Pacific 
areas and later expanded to include other non-Commonwealth 
countries in that part of the world. Here again Canada and 
the United States work together, in both private enterprise 
and public fields of endeavor, for a widening prosperity. 

If there is a difference between us perhaps it is one of size. 
The United States happens by force of circumstances to have 
grown big and I should add powerful. Bigness and power 
are not always conducive to peace of mind and tranquility. 
In world politics they carry with them at times unwelcome 
and onerous responsibilities. The very possession of great 
power generates occasionally suspicions and anxieties on the 
part of other nations as to what we may do with it. They 
know that errors of judgment in the control and use of that 
power might entail damaging or even fatal results to others. 
There is no doubt that the present power of the United States 
carries with it grave responsibilities in world affairs. I think 
I can say with assurance that today’s leadership in the United 
States is acutely aware of our obligations to other nations. That 
leadership it seems to me is giving constant proof of devotion 
to an international ideal which is both practical and enligh- 
tened. Fortunately our Canadian friends know us so well that 
the same doubts and anxieties to which I refer hardly apply. 
At times, our friends may think of us as impulsive, or prej- 
udiced, or belligerent, or lacking in understanding of the prob- 
lems and difficulties of other world areas. It would not be 
safe to assert that individually we may not be all those things. 
But today United States foreign policy is a carefully distilled 
product of the best judgment of a number of able men under 
the guidance of two who are especially qualified, our President 
and our Secretary of State. The development of United States 
foreign policy, and the close association of our Congress in 
that development, is a demonstration of practical democracy 
at work, in happy contrast to totalitarian systems where the 
caprice of a dictator can lead and has led unfortunate peoples 
to disaster. Nowhere is there displayed a greater consciousness 
of the wisdom of Lord Acton’s oft quoted adage—All power 
corrupts and absolute power corrupts absolutely. Our form of 
democracy provides safeguards in the management of our for- 
eign affairs which mutually benefit both Canada and the 
United States. 

You are probably tired of being told that Canada and the 
United States enjoy unique relationships. Yet I must remind 
you of this fact, particularly when we turn to the interaction 
of our respective policies in various fields. Anyone who is 
not intimately involved may have to search fairly hard to 
find typical examples of how policy—as between Canada and 
the United States—is made. The apparent ease with which 
we carry On our intercourse provides a somewhat deceptive 
camouflage. 

For example, the laws and other domestic arrangements of 
each country really have a constant tendency to clash. They are 
kept from conflicts not merely by a border line but by the 
constant and untiring efforts of officials on both sides to see 
them reconciled and to make necessary adjustments without 
transgressing the spirit of the laws. Foreign policy, as between 
Canada and the United States, is sometimes evolved through 
the piecing together of many day-to-day solutions. 

But policies thus developed tend to be more down-to-earth 
than would be the case if the two countries were separated 
by thousands of miles. There is somewhat less dependence on 
theory and more on the practical tests provided by hundreds 
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of daily-intercourse items calling for immediate attention. 
Policy, the queen of diplomacy, seems to be more the result 
than the cause of these numerous adjustments. 

Permanent Joint Board of Defense 

There is probably no better example of the basic simplicity 
of approach existing between Canada and the United States 
than the Permanent Joint Board of Defense. It was established 
in August 1940. Those were the days when certain European 
dictators were meeting each other ostentatiously with all the 
panoply of propaganda that could be mustered, causing the 
world on each occasion to wonder what new shock was in the 
offing. 

One fine day, Prime Minister Mackenzie King and President 
Roosevelt had a quiet chat in a railroad car at Ogdensburg 
concerning the problem of continental defense. It was an 
illustration of how democracies, despite al! their constitutional 


limitations, could allow their leaders to meet informally to 


discuss a subject of common concern for the purpose of doing 
something about it. The result of this Ogdensburg meeting 
was a simple declaration which brought the Board into being. 

Our leaders entered into no contractual obligation and the 
net effect of their deliberations, although firmer than ever, 
could be dissolved overnight by either side. Nevertheless, what 
they defined, with a brush as broad as that used by a house 
painter, has been the basis of a far-reaching program for the 
defense of North America. Today this program has great 
ramifications on both sides of the border and has guided the 
investment of hundreds of millions of dollars by both countries 
in a joint defense system that is constantly growing in 
efficiency. 

Obviously, this was not all thought out in detail before the 
Ogdensburg Declaration. However, the need was so obvious 
at the time, and the program continues to be so sane a form 
of insurance that there was, and is, no alternative except the 
dictates of mutual self-interest. The PJBD, in turn, has led 
to the creation of other bi-national groups and committees 
devoted to various technical aspects of the same subject. 

Now, I don’t want to leave the impression that joint organi- 
zations like the PJBD represent one long rapturous friendship. 
There have been sharp words thrown across the table at times 
and some tough decisions to consider. Nor have matters been 
worked out in an aura of oratory or high-pressure salesman- 
ship. Neither side has ever tried overly hard to persuade the 
other on any point. Planning is too uncertain a venture 
for that. 

What both sides attempt is to make sure that no corner of 
their task remains unexplored. Opinions are then compared 
and a sincere effort made to come as close as possible to a 
single line. This is a matter of principle. Furthermore, there 
is a tradition never to record disagreement. The latter are 
merely set aside for a more propitious occasion. 

Economic Cooperation 

The effort of Canada and the United States to live together 
in the economic field has also received a decided impetus in the 
past 15 years. I am not referring to the great flow of private 
investment which has done so much toward the enrichment 
of both economies. I am speaking now of cooperation at the 
official level. 

Since the war, further emphasis has been placed upon the 
joint utilization of resources and related objectives. The 
principles laid down in this direction have been reaffirmed 
formally on two occasions, and informally in many other ways. 
One outstanding example was the close work done together 
in facilitating the exchange of strategic materials during the 
Korean crisis. 

Another has been the program of reciprocal procurement 
in the military field. Under this program, each side has pur- 
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chased military stores and equipment from the other, in more 
or less even value from year to year, with a view to avoiding a 
preponderance of imports on either side. This has made pos- 
sible a degree of standardization in the materiel of each 
country’s military forces. 

In a few weeks from now, as you know, the Joint Committee 
on Trade and Economic Affairs will have its annual meeting 
in Ottawa for discussions of economic matters between Cabinet 
officials of our two countries. 

This is only one of a long series of visits by high officials 
back and forth across the border, some of them less heralded 
than others. Their purposes have been varied, but underlying 
everything has been the desire of those involved to see their 
counterparts at first hand for the sake of better understanding. 
What they learn in this way cannot fail to influence the direc- 
tion which they must give to policy. In many respects, it is 
no exaggeration to say that our respective leadership seeks 
diplomatic channels last, not first. Such a tendency gives an 
original texture to the fabric of agreements covering our many 
related interests. 

Boundary Waters 

What I have said thus far points mostly to our sweet 
reasonableness in the development of policy. I don’t want to 
withdraw that impression, because I believe both sides largely 
succeed in following the rule of reason. However, it’s not 
always easy. I am thinking now of our boundary waters and 
related concerns—the sort of issues that come before the 
International Joint Commission which was established way 
back in 1909 by the Boundary Waters Treaty. I don’t believe 
that any one acquainted with the background of our delibera- 
tions on the St. Lawrence Seaway, the level of Lake Ontario, or 
the development of river waters for power and irrigation, 
will say that we have been entirely gentle with each other. 
There are so many non-federal interests on both sides to 
consider that we must drive pretty hard bargains. 

As one famous Canadian is wont to say, the outcome in 
some cases must favor “the side to whom Divine Providence 
has given the right topography”. 

While I am far from being an expert in this field, I am 
struck by our ability to contest very hard with each other in 
behalf of our water rights, without having each issue become 
an international incident. Of course, our Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909 does much to keep us on an even keel, and this 
was an act of deliberate policy. But just as important, I feel, 
is the national determination not to let our general interest 
be overridden by some particular, and it is here where the 
good sense of our people comes into play. 

In any case these illustrations are a far cry from 1911, 
when a government in Canada was ousted over the issue of 
trade reciprocity with the United States. So we may ask our- 
selves whether these striking changes in attitude inspired 
policy or were inspired by it. Looking at the record, I am 
inclined to answer that the rush of external events forced 
North Americans to adopt approximate measures, which were 
progressively refined and then blessed with the name of policy. 

At the bottom, of course, was the instinct of self-preservation, 
coupled with a good measure of natural friendship. A consider- 
able amount of foreign policy is made that way. Given 
their peculiarly close background, Canada and the United 
States have been able to set sail in uncharted waters and take 
their soundings as they have moved along. This has been 
particularly true in defense matters. Where countries not so 
fortunate in understanding are concerned, it is rather more 
necessary to explore the passage before weighing anchor. 

In considering the formulation of foreign policy, as between 
Canada and the United States, we have examined certain 
characteristics. These are simplicity of intercourse, forth- 
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rightness, hard bargaining and, above all, a willingness to act 
together in solving common problems. Now, policy planning 
can hardly be given the credit for such characteristics. They 
seem to spring, rather, from the nature of the people involved. 

This nature, in turn, is conditioned by the major institutions 
that we hold in common—free governments, the same lan- 
guage, a devotion to education and all the rest. I apologize 
for falling into truisms, but they are all part of the picture 
and all the more true because they are truisms. 

If what I have said is correct, we may ask whether policy 
planning itself has had any effect on our foreign relations. 

Although somewhat more in the background, the function 
of deliberate policy making has been playing an increasingly 
important part. The North Atlantic Treaty Organization exem- 
plifies the employment in foreign relations of a carefuily pro- 
jected relationship. And our parallel interest in NATO not 
only has invigorated but has justified in many respects our 
joint endeavors in continental defense. The same may be 
said of our participation in the United Nations and its sub- 
sidiary organizations. These activities form a trend of the 
times and would keep Canada and the United States fairly 
concerned with each other, even though they had little else in 
common. 

NATO has its blueprints but they are also at hand in our 
exclusively bilateral relationships. A good many of the best 
minds in both countries are working on these, while the frui- 
tion of their efforts depends upon the policy makers. Right 
now our policy makers are pondering some of the most im- 
portant considerations that have faced our two countries since 
the war. They are far from being in the state of suspense that 
one might expect while relations between us remain so easy. 

We seem to have reached a juncture at which policy plan- 
ning is definitely in the ascendant. It now seems obvious that 
we shall be encountering many temperature gradients in the 
quest for world: security. Soviet planners boast of thinking in 
terms of an historical era. If we are to avoid the temptation 
to change our course every time the wind blows hot or cold, 
it is necessary to have a long-range outlook. No doubt this 
can be produced only through the closely coordinated and 
steady application of our policy thinkers. 

Any discussion of United States foreign policy today with- 
out a reference to the spirit of Geneva would be incomplete. 
There have been many questions as to why those in charge 
of Soviet foreign policy have manifested such public anxiety 
to obtain a relaxation of tensions with the western world. 
There have even been interpretations that this resulted from 
a series of Soviet successes in the field of foreign policy. 
Perhaps a more reasonable interpretation would be that the 
shift is due to the bankruptcy of a policy line which had played 
itself out in a futile effort to prevent the development of the 
western collective security system. The aggressive Soviet for- 
eign policies were produci:.¢ diminishing returns. Their efforts 
in cold and hot-war operations had built up western unity and 
resistance. They had become alarmed over the success of 
western positions-of-strength policies. 

There is no evidence that the shift of Soviet policy is due 
to anxiety over an impending internal collapse, however great 
the internal difficulties of the Soviet orbit may be. There is 
of course no question that the Soviet Union in the main- 
tenance of a gigantic military establishment faced grave diffi- 
culties. It is recalled that the industrial base of the Soviet 
Union is actually less than one-third that of the United 
States, and that its agricultural production is losing ground 
in relation to the growth of the Russian population. Over a 
very long period the Soviet population has suffered from the 
diversion of the national economic effort away from consumer 
goods, and this distortion could not be endured indefinitely. 
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The Soviet leadership could not afford to remain indifferent 
to the craving of the people for some improvement of their 
low standard of living, and the adjustment may well have 
called for a breather in the international pressure system. 

Before the Geneva meeting we witnessed a rapid-fire suc- 
cession of Soviet moves obviously carefully prepared in ad- 
vance -and timed to fill in the gap caused by the failure of 
Soviet opposition to the London-Paris accords. Mr. Molotov 
actually listed those moves in his San Francisco speech of 
June 22, 1955, in which he referred to the signature of the 
Austrian Treaty, the peace-making trip to Belgrade, the invita- 
tion to Chancellor Adenauer to visit Moscow, the offer to 
Japan to negotiate a peace treaty, and the May tenth disarma- 
ment proposals. These moves have been accompanied by an 
effervescence of cordiality, and a facilitation of contacts and 
travel. 

In a sense, then, these various Soviet moves seem to have 
been designed to meet the earlier Western demands for 
“deeds” which would create an atmosphere making possible 
the Geneva meeting at the “Summit” which Sir Winston 
Churchill had suggested in 1953 and which had fired the 
public imagination. While Geneva has succeeded in creating 
fresh hope and an encouraging atmosphere, it has of course 
created other problems for the free nations which for the past 
years have been held in close association by the anxieties and 
fears arising out of the over-hanging threat to their security. 
When those fears and anxieties subside, it is mecessary to 
adjust to the new situation. We believe that this is an evolu- 
tion which requires the most careful examination, but we 
wish to do everything possible to promote a hopeful trend 
with the thought that it may become so strong, that it would 
be irreversible. We are eager to see tensions relaxed; we feel 
it would be exceedingly dangerous to relax our vigilance or 
substantially to alter programs for collective security. We want 
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to be sure that the recent change of attitude is not merely 
an application of the classical communist maneuver known as 
“zig-zag.” 

In pursuing a policy of reciprocating the present Soviet 
attitude and conduct, we do not intend to sanctify the status 
quo replete as it is with many international injustices which 
should be corrected. Obviously human freedoms should be 
restored in the vast areas where they are now denied. The 
unnatural partition of Germany now in its second decade is 
among these injustices, as is the denial of a truly independent 
national existence to the peoples of the satellite states and the 
subjugation of hundreds of millions of people to what by 
Western standards are slave labor conditions. We propose to 
continue our vigilance in the field of subversive activities 
which are promoted through the underground apparatus of 
international communism. 

Among our major projects in the security and disarm~ment 
field we regard President Eisenhower's proposal for ar aerial 
inspection as not merely imaginative but as thoroughly real- 
istic. 

We shall hope that the Soviet leadership will not want to 
see a reversion to the former state of distrust and tension and 
that they will be willing to pay some appreciable price to 
avoid it. The meetings which lie ahead should provide valuable 
opportunities to gain further insight into their attitude. Thus, 
it is clear that an encouraging relaxation of tension and a 
calmer atmosphere do not justify the abandonment of essen- 
tial programs for individual and collective security nor a tol- 
erance which would permit an expansion of covert penetra- 
tion and aggression in harmony with the classic methods of 
international communism. We do hope that the spirit of 
Geneva means an opportunity for peaceful change which will 
dispel fear and remedy injustices. And if that is true, it will 
find the United States ready and willing to work in that spirit. 


Federal Aid for Public Schools 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


By DR. JOHN K. NORTON, Director of the Division of Administration and Guidance, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 


Delivered at a Forum on Critical Areas in Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, July 13, 1955 


In presenting the topic of this evening five questions will 
be dealt with. 
|. Are there serious unmet educational needs in the United 

States today? 

One meets two types of responses to this question. There 
are those who urge that we have done and are doing quite well 
enough by the schools. They argue that a larger percentage of 
children go to school and college longer than in any other 
nation, and that anyone with ability and energy can get a 
high school and even a college education. 

The rank and file of our people have shown a great appre- 
ciation of the value of education, and have supported it 
generously. 

Our 48 state and 50,000 local school systems have pro- 
vided a situation friendly to educational experimentation and 
adaptation. 

Our free schools have contributed to the building of a 
government accountable to the will of the people, and to the 
achieving of a standard of living unequalled in any other 
nation. 

Our educational system has been a solvent of the rigid 


class lines which in most nations are the roots of human in- 
justice and social stagnation. 

Such are the arguments of those who claim that there are 
no serious unmet educational needs in the United States today, 
and that federal aid is unnecessary. 

There is a degree of validity in most of the foregoing 
claims. They are all right as far as they go. However, let us 
look at the whole picture. 

It is true that our forebears fashioned a system of universal 
public education, which in many respects has yielded hand- 
some dividends. But does the educational program of the 
nineteenth meet the needs of the twentieth century? 

In World War I something like 30 percent of our drafcees 
were rejected for educational, physical, and other types of de- 
ficiencies. The same thing occurred in World War II. Of 17 
million men examined in the draft, 5 million were sent back 
home as unqualified to defend their nation. 

We know that many of those rejected were casualties of 
our educational slums. Most of them came from our educa- 
tional slums. A study launched by President Eisenhower when 
he was head of this institution, recently published under the 
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shocking title The Uneducated', shows that the great majority 
of the millions of illiterate youths who reach our army camps 
can be taught to read and write, and can qualify as acceptable 
soldiers when they are offered a chance to get some schooling. 

In short, millions of American youth are today being denied 
even elementary education. 

Another study, entitled America’s Resources of Specialized 
Talent*, reveals that there is a chronic shortage of technically 
and professionally trained personnel in the United States. 
This is not a necessary shortage, however, since under present 
educational conditions half of our potential talent prematurely 
withdraws from school. 

A prime reason why half of our qualified youths do not 
continue in school and college is that they cannot afford 
to do so. This is not only injustice; it is colossal folly in the 
dangerous world in which we live 

I omit from detailed consideration that the chronic short- 
age of teachers at the elementary school level is now moving 
up into the high school, and is already being predicted for 
the colleges and universities. Guidance and similar services of 
modern education are almost wholly lacking in thousands of 
schools. The shortage of school buildings is too well known 
to require documentation. It continues in spite of outrageous 
increases in size of classes in many communities, double ses- 
sions, and renting of make-shift fire-tr ~s. Mounting school 
enrollments and continued high birth-rates will prevent allevia- 
tion of these conditions in the absence of decisive action. 

I conclude that the weight of evidence testifies that there 
are shocking unmet educational needs in the United States 
today. Some are long-standing; others are of recent origin. 
Taken together they violate the ideal of equal opportunity 
and endanger national security. 

2. Can the educational needs of the United States be met 
without Federal aid? 

Those who answer “yes” to this question argue as follows: 

Public education, with state and local support, has done 
very well in the past. The pauper schools of our early history 
gave way to free elementary and later to free high schools. 
College and university education grows apace. 

All that is needed, it is argued, is to arouse more citizens— 
organize local citizen committees, sponsor White House Con- 
ferences, and blanket the air with appeals to come to the aid 
of the schools (always strictly by state and local action, to be 
sure!) and everything will be all right—at least in time. 

Furthermore, ic is asked, what is it that can be done for 
education by the Federal Government which cannot be done 
by the states and localities? They have full power to act. Un- 
der our Constitution, it is the states which should eliminate 
illiteracy, capitalize our resources of talented youth, supply 
teachers, and construct school buildings. 

Nothing is gained by bringing the Federal Government into 
the picture. The same people pay the taxes in any case. There- 
fore, our educational shortages can and should be met by 
state and local action. Thus runs one side of the argument. 

Now let us look at the other side. 

Since 1917, some 38 years ago, when as a young man I first 
came into contact with the shocking shortages of American 
education in an army cantonment, I have repeatedly heard 
the arguments that the states and localities can and will elim- 
inate the slums of American education and the social liabil- 
ities which they spawn, and without Federal aid. 

The fact is, however, that this has not happened. The 


American system of education today, in spite of some super- 
1. The Uneducated, Columbia University Press, New York, 1953. 
2. America’s Resources of Specialized Talent, New York: Harper 

& Bros. 1954. 
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ficial signs of progress, is less adequate to meet the needs of our 
people than before World War I. 

The mounting complexities of domestic and world affairs 
and the key and central position which the United States oc- 
cupies perforce in the current epic struggle between tyranny 
and freedom ,shout for an educational system which would 
totally abolish illiteracy except among the mentally deficient, 
which would guide and aid every able and willing American 
youth to obtain a complete and first-rate education. Both so- 
cial justice and national survival plead for such action, but it 
has not come. Rather the key word of American education 
today is shortage. Shortage of teachers, shortage of buildings, 
shortage of money, and most alarming shortage of an educa- 
tional program appropriate to the demands of our times. 

The ills of American education have persisted and deepened 
because they cannot be dealt with solely through state and 
local leadership and financing, even by the rich and powerful 
states. 

Consider New York State, the largest in population, the 
richest in wealth, and the most powerful of all. If you will go 
a half mile from where we now meet, in almost any direc- 
tion, you will find striking evidence that there are educational 
problems of the most alarming character with which New 
York State alone cannot deal. First, you will find terrible city 
slums, populated by people who are the products of our 
educational slums, not those of New York State but of states ' 
over which New York State has no control. 

We increase our police force by the thousands. We employ 
social service workers. We develop housing projects. We strug- 
gle not only with juvenile but parental delinquency. And what 
does this cost? Far more than it would cost to deal with at its 
sources, most of which are outside New York State, in the 
educational slums of our poorer states and Puerto Rico. 

There are no immigration bars nor quotas within the United 
States and its territories. It is too late after the migrants ar- 
rive to take anything but palliative measures. At best a citizen 
with little education, no special vocational competency, sud- 
denly transferred from a relatively simple environment to that 
of a great city with all of its pitfalls, presents a very difficult 
problem. It is no wonder that juvenile delinquency occurs. The 
wonder is that there is so little of it. 

And why don’t the good people in the poorer states and 
territories eliminate their educational slums? They don’t for 
a variety of reasons. In some localities many of the citizens 
are the products of educational neglect for generations. They 
are woefully ignorant; they are terribly poor; they have little 
appreciation of the value of education. A vicious cycle goes 
on—ignorance and poverty produce educational slums, and 
educational slums produce ignorance and poverty. 

Does anybody in his right mind, or even slightly in touch 
with the social realities of the situation, believe that the poorer 
states of the Union are going to tax themselves at a rate three 
times as high as New York State, and then proceed vigorously 
to stamp out every educational slum? Nothing less will be 
required if the pressing educational needs of the United States 
are to be met solely through state action. 

Furthermore, so far as education is concerned, the policies 
of the Federal Government seriously complicate the situation. 

The Federal Government has not hesitated to provide funds 
in other areas of essential public service. The military budget 
is $32 billions. Billions are appropriated for other areas of 
public action—building of roads, public works of all kinds, the 
buttressing of farm prices, social security. Are such functions 
more important to national well-being than an adequate sys- 
tem of public schools? 

The policy of the Federal Government of taking most of the 
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available revenue and of using it to finance everything from pre- 
paredness to potatoes, except education, is a primary cause of 
the financial malnutrition from which the schools have suf- 
fered for a score of years. 

If there was any real prospect of a return to anything like 
prewar Federal budgets, there would be some justification 
for the argument—reduce Federal expenditures and thus make 
taxable capacity available for the states. There is no such pros- 
pect for the simple but powerful reason that the bulk of Fed- 
eral expenditure is essential under present circumstances. 

The Federal Government will continue to skim the cream off 
the economic bucket whether Eisenhower, Stevenson, or some- 
body else lives in the White House. If, in addition, it continues 
to discriminate against education in the expenditure of the 
revenue collected, education will continue to suffer from mal- 
nutrition, and the Nation from the ills which follow upon 
this condition. 

In short, the serious educational needs of our country have 
not been met and will not be met solely through state and 
local action. 

3. Does Federal aid mean Federal control of education? 

The claim is frequently made that Federal aid will mean 
Federal control of education. The argument runs something 
as follows. That it is a truism of life that he who pays the 
piper calls the tune; that the financial mechanism is a handy 
one with which to exercise control, and that Congress or bu- 
reaucrats in Washington would undoubtedly use it for that 
purpose if it existed. 

Further, it is argued that it would be unwise for Congress 
to appropriate funds for the schools without seeing that these 
funds are properly spent—namely, in the ways specified in 
Washington, which would be Federal control. 

At first glance these arguments appear valid. They are giv- 
en credence by those who accept slogans based neither upon 
experience nor fact. 

History shows that Federal control of education does not 
follow Federal aid. In a very real sense our state school sys- 
tems were founded with the help of Federal aid which came 
from the early land grants. Funds from this source still aid in 
the support of education. This Federal aid did not destroy 
local initiative and support, nor has it resulted in Federal 
control. 

Again, President Lincoln signed a Federal Bill in 1862 
which established colleges of agricultural and mechanical arts 
in all the states and provided for their partial support. Later by 
Federal legislation and financial aid, agricultural experiment 
stations were established, and still later, programs of extension 
education. 

For nearly a century Federal aid has provided partial support 
of these institutions and programs. Some $50 million a year 
is appropriated annually. Has Federal aid resulted in Federal 
control in this instance? Just when does the inevitability of 
control following upon aid begin to operate? 


4. What forces oppose and support Federal aid for educa- 
tion? 

The groups which have played an active role in the battles 
for Federal aid for education offer an interesting example of 
the interaction of social forces. 

Following the dramatization of this issue by the revelations 
of World War I, the representatives of the Catholic hierachy 
at first opposed such aid on the basis of principle. Later they 
took the position that if aid is given to public schools it 
must be provided, at least in part, to parochial schools. This 
question being a highly controversial one, it has provided an 
effective means for blocking action. More recently the desegre- 
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gation issue has been similarly used by the opponents of 
Federal aid. 

Organizations such as the National Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and the U. S. Chamber of Commerce have consistently 
opposed federal aid for education. This opposition represents 
that segment of industry which is nearly always against any 
public expenditure which does not immediately redound to 
the benefit of industry. I say segment of industry because 
there has always been a minority of business men who have 
had the vision to see that it is cheaper to meet the costs of 
good education than to meet those which result from poor 
education. Men such as Newton Baker and Owen D. Young 
in an earlier period, and Beardsley Ruml in his recent ad- 
dresses, have taken forthright positions in favor of Federal 
aid. It is a striking fact that the overwhelming majority of 
commissions and committees, both voluntary and govern- 
mental, which have taken the trouble to bring facts and de- 
liberation to bear upon this problem, have concluded that 
Federal aid is essential if the public schools are to be ade- 
quately financed. 

The public school people themselves, through the NEA and 
other national organizations, have supported one form or an- 
other of Federal aid. This support, however, has fallen short 
of what it should be. Although decentralization in education 
has many merits, one of its weaknesses is that it results in 
provincial thinking and action in education. It is difficult for 
school board members, superintendents of schools, and teachers 
to generate much steam about educational conditicns outside 
of their own locality or state. So long as they can maintain 
tolerable schools in their own territory, they are ready to tol- 
erate intolerable ones elsewhere. Thus whatever the merit of 
local control and support, it results in a condition whereby in 
hundreds of school districts children are chronically denie<’ 
their educational birth-rights. Poverty and ignorance breed 
poverty and ignorance, and out of this vicious cycle comes 
human material which populates our decadent rural areas, our 
city slums, and the rejectees of our military camps. 

Those in education vaguely recognize this situation and 
pass’ resolutions about it—but have never as a group de- 
manded action in a way which has convinced both Houses of 
Congress. 

Then, there is the public in general. Every poll which has 
been taken has shown a substantial majority favoring Federal 
aid. Their support, however, has not been sufficiently strong 
in quality as opposed to quantity to bring about action. 

In short, we have in the Federal aid issue an interesting 
example of how vital action of large importance to general 
well-being can be blocked by minorities- through the use of 
clever tactics. 

Another delaying tactic which has been used several times 
in the past as well as in the present, is to appoint commissions 
or conferences to study this matter—a subject which has 
already had abundant study and guides to action. 

5. Is Federal aid consistent with American tradition in 
education? 

It is sometimes claimed that Federal aid is contrary to the 
American tradition in education. Does this square with his- 
tory? The fact is, as has been pointed out, that the Federal 
Government throughout its existence has played a major role 
both in establishing and in providing financial support for 
public education at all levels. 

The ordinances of 1787 set the policy which has been fol- 
lowed throughout our history. Many of our state school sys- 
tems were originated by the Federal Government in the terri- 
tories. Federal aid was a vital factor in financing the schools 
during the first half of the 19th century when the great battles 
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to establish a system of public education were fought. 

The land grant colleges which have grown into universities 
and remarkable agencies of adult education were established 
by the Federal Government and still receive $50 million a 
year of Federal support. They constitute one of the major 
reasons why, except in a few educationally neglected areas, a 
peasant class has not developed in the United States, and why 
our food problem, contrary to the situation in most parts of 
the world, is one of surpluses rather than of shortages. 

Our programs of vocational education at the secondary level 
are far from adequate, but they are better than they would 
have been if it had not been for the Federal aid provided under 
the Smith-Hughes and George-Dean Acts. 

Thus the Federal Government, under the great founders of 
the Republic, and during the administrations of Abraham Lin- 
coln and Woodrow Wilson, recognized and acted upon the 
policy that there was a role which the Federal Government 
should play in maintaining education appropriate to the main- 
tenance of a society of free men. 
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Would that we had such statesmanship today. Or have we? 
Many of us have read the recent speech of Adlai Stevenson* 
at the Chicago meeting of the NEA with keen interest. 

Whether one accepts this proposal in detail is not im- 
portant. It does represent an approach which is comparable 
in insight to that of earlier statesmen. At least it is something 
better than an opportunistic proposal concocted by investment 
bankers in the interest of money lenders which characterizes 
the present Administration’s bill for school building aid. 

We may sum up the situation by saying that repeatedly 
throughout our history statesmen have identified educational 
needs of critical importance to the Nation as a whole, and have 
taken decisive action to meet these needs. By such action they 
have neither blunted local initiative nor local support of public 
education; rather they have stimulated both of these. Present 
circumstances call for similar statesmanship. While education 
is and ought to be primarily a state and local responsibility, 
the lack of it is a matter of the gravest national concern. 


THE DISCRIMINATION AGAINST EDUCATION 
By CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, U. S. Congressman, W est Virginia 
Delivered at the 93rd Annual Meeting of the National Education Association, Chicago, Illinois, July 7, 1955 


Read by a member of the Legislative Commission as Congressman Bailey was unable to leave Washington. 


Educators and Teachers: 

You inquire, Mr. Chairman, if there is a responsibility 
on the part of the Federal government in the field of tax sup- 
ported primary and secondary public schools? My reply is a 
definite YES. 

The founding fathers, in drafting our National Constitu- 
tion, made it clear that one of the major objectives of the 
greatest experiment in Democratic processes was that the new 
government should serve the great mass of our people. Out of 
this grew the General Welfare Clause. 


(CO esas REEDER, Panel Members, Distinguished 


WELFARE CLAUSE 


History is replete with many instances in which Thomas 
Jefferson, Governor Morris, and James Madison, architects of 
our Constitution, spoke of the need for public education. This 
was particularly true of Jefferson who said, “Preach, my dear 
sir, a crusade against ignorance, establish and improve the law 
for educating the common people.” 

Federal participation with the states and with local school 
districts will not set a precedent. The pages of the Con- 
gressional Record since the birth of the Republic are filled with 
instances in which the Congress made grants-in-aid to the 
States. 

HISTORICAL PRECEDENTS 

Here are some historical landmarks that show active par- 
ticipation by the Federal government in extending assistance 
in this field. 

EARLY PUBLIC LAND GRANTS 
1785—Northwest Ordinance. In specifying the manner in 
which the western lands should be surveyed, stipulated that 
“there shall be reserved the lot number 16 of every township 
for the maintenance of public schools within said township.” 





*Vital Speeches, August 1, 1955 issue. 





1787—Northwest Ordinance. Stated that “religion, moral- 
ity and knowledge, being necessary to good government and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged.” 

1802—Ohio Enabling Act. Granted section 16 of each town- 
ship in the states carved from the public domain to the town- 
ship inhabitants for the support of schools. With the exception 
of Texas, Maine and West Virginia, the same policy applied 
to all states admitted to the Union until 1848. 

1803—Further land grants to new states. Granted a town- 
ship to Ohio for a seminary of learning and stipulated that all 
educational land grants were to be “for schools and for no 
other use, intent or purpose whatever.” Similar grants extended 
to other states carved from the public domain. 


LAND-GRANT COLLEGE STATUTES 


1862—Morrill Land-Grant Act. Granted to each state an 
amount of 30,000 acres of public land (or its equivalent in 
scrip) per Congressman for the support of a college which 
would have as its primary purpose the teaching of “such 
branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts . . .” Provision was also made for military 
training. 

1890—Second Morrill Act. Increased the support of the 
land-grant colleges and universities. 

1908—Nelson Amendment to Morrill Act. Increased the 
support of the land-grant colleges and universities. The per- 
manent annual appropriation under this act is now $2,550.000. 

1935—Bankhead-Jones Act. Increased annual appropriations 
for support of land-grant colleges and universities. Congress 
now appropriated $2,501,000 annually. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT. 
1917—Smith-Hughes Act. Provided grants for promoting 
vocational training in the public schools and for encouraging 
special education for teachers of vocational subjects. Contained 
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exacting requirements and stipulations as to the use of the 
funds. Permanent annual appropriation amounts to $7,138,000. 

1929-—George-Reed Act. Increased annual appropriations 
for vocational training in the public schools under the Smith- 
Hughes Act. 

1936—George-Deen Act. Continued policy of federal aid 
for vocational training in the public schools contained in 
Smith-Hughes Act to distributive occupational and other sub- 
jects. 

1946—George-Barden Act. (Public Law 586, 79th Con- 
gress). Supplementary legislation to the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Deen vocational education acts. Authorized up to $29 
million in federal grants. For fiscal 1955 Congress appropri- 
ated $23.7 million. This may be increased to $26.5 million in 
1956. 

SCHOOL LUNCHES 

1946—National School Lunch Act. (Public Law 396, 79th 
Congress). Distributes funds and federally purchased food to 
schoois, public and nonpublic, to be used for school lunches. 


VETERANS EDUCATION 

1944—Servicemen's Readjustment Act. (Public Law 346, 
78th Congress). Provided for educational and training benefits 
for veterans on the basis of one year plus one day for each day 
spent in the service. So-called GI Bill of Rights. 

1952—Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act. (Public Law, 
82nd Congress). The so-called Korean GI Bill provides educa- 
tional and training benefits for persons who served between 
June 27, 1950 and January 31, 1955. 


FEDERALLY-AFFECTED AREAS 


1941—Lanham Act. Provided federal assistance including 
school building aid, for communities adversely affected by 
federal activities. 

1950—Public Laws 815 and 874, 81st Congress. Provided 
assistance for school construction and maintenance and opera- 
tion in federally affected areas. Authorized national school 
facilities survey. 

1953-——Public Laws 246 and 248, 83rd Congress. Amended 
and extended federally affected areas program begun in 1950. 


POPULATION GROWTH 


In the first of a series of four articles on the subject, 
“America’s Next Twenty Years,” published in Harper's Maga- 
time this spritig, the economist Peter Drucker makes this 
rather startling statement: “We can say with some certainty 
that nothing short of a tremendous catastrophe—that is, an 
aomic war—could possibly stop or even slow down the growth 
of the American population for the next twenty years. 

“The reason we can be so certain, of course, is that in reck- 
oning the adult population for the next two decades we do 
not have to predict; we know. 

“The major events that determine the future have already 
happened—irrevocably. Everybody who will reach marriage- 
able age during the next eighteen or twenty years has now 
been born. Everyone who will join the work force within the 
eighteen or twenty years has now been born. And so, obviously, 
has everyone who will retire. The economic population of the 
next twenty years—its numbers, its age and sex distribution— 
is not just predictable today; it is already in being.” 

Mr. Drucker might well have gone on to point out that the 
school population of this country for the next six years is 
likewise irrevocably determined, barring a catastrophic in- 
crease in the mortality rate of children from one to five years. 
Indeed, he would have been pretty safe in saying that the 
school population for the next ten years is irrevocably deter- 
mined, at least for all practical purposes. 
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In the lobby of the Department of Commerce building in 
Washington, D. C., there is a large panel on display which 
looks something like the mileage counter in an automobile. 
The mechanism is adjusted in such a way that at regular inter- 
vals it records the number of children born and automatically 
deducts from that the number of persons who die. Approxi- 
mately every seven seconds a new number turns up on the dial, 
indicating that the population of the United States has in- 
creased by one person in that time. Not too many weeks ago 
the dial turned up 165 million, the present population of the 
United States according to the U. S. Bureau of Census. Barring 
a major national catastrophe there seems to be nothing to 
hinder a steady growth in population at approximately the 
same rate as it has increased over the past five years. Thus by 
1960, according to the so-called “high” predictions of the 
Bureau of the Census (which are really pretty conservative 
estimates), the civilian population of the United States will 
be 174 million people; by 1965 it will be 187 million. 


SCHOOL POPULATION 


What is the effect of these increases on our school-age 
population, that is to say, the number of children between the 
ages of 5 and 17? At present the Bureau of the Census esti- 
mates that there are 37.3 million children aged 5 to 17, ap- 
proximately 23 percent of the civilian population. By 1960 
there will be 44.4 million school age children, or 26 percent 
of the civilian population. By 1965 the proportion of school- 
age children in relation to the civilian population will not have 
increased beyond 26 percent, but the number of children will 
be 48.1 million of school age. 

For the school year just ended the U. S. Office of Education 
estimates that there were 35.2 million children enrolled in 
kindergarten through grade twelve; for the school year 1959- 
60 the Office of Education estimates that there will be 42.8 
million children enrolled in school. Beyond 1960, the U. S. 
Office of Education has made no projection, since it limits its 
estimates to what can be predicted on the basis of children 
actually born. In view of the ratio between the number of 
children enrolled in school and the number of school age 
children, it seems not unreasonable to predict that in 1965 
there will be more than 45 million children enrolled .in 
elementary and secondary schools. Most significant of all, is 
the fact that the great increase in school age population will 
be in the high school age group (14 to 17) which will be 58 
percent larger than it is now while the early elementary age 
group, (5 to 7 years) will only be 4 percent larger than it 
is now. It is hardly necessary to. amplify in detail the implica- 
tions of this tremendous upsurge in high school age youth for 
our secondary schools and for our colleges and universities. 


POPULATION AND THE ECONOMY 


In the light of the above facts it is small wonder that Mr. 
Drucker speaks of the irrevocability of certain major events, 
like the population increase, which are determining the future, 
at least from an economic standpoint, of this nation. But 
population growth is not the only factor we must take into 
consideration as far as the schools are concerned. We must also 
look at our schools in the light of the general economy in the 
United States although, as I have just tried to point out, we 
cannot even consider the general economy without discussing 
the increase in our population that will require an increased 
productivity in industry, on the farm, in merchandising, indeed 
in almost every form of human economic enterprise. 

Let us proceed to look at a few of the selected facts about 
our economy that have a direct bearing on the ability of the 
American people to finance the kind of education they need 
as this economy expands in the next twenty years. One of the 
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most effective measures of our national economy is the gross 
national product, the market value of the goods and services 
produced by people of the United States in a given year. In 
1954, the gross national product was $357.4 billion, a $10 
billion drop from the peak year 1953 when the national 
product was $368.5 billion. The national income, by which 
we mean the sum total of earnings from labor and property, 
including corporation profits, was $300 billion in 1954, again 
a slight drop from the $305 billion figure in 1953. Some his- 
torical comparisons may be in order. The gross national prod- 
uct of $357 billion in 1954 is almost twice what it was in 
1929; the national income of $300 billion in 1954 is three-and- 
one-half times what it was in 1929. 

What is the significance of these figures for education? As 
far as the gross national product is concerned, the data I have 
given indicate that this nation has doubled its production in 
the last quarter century although it has increased its civilian 
labor force by slightly less than half, that is, from 49 million 
to 63 million persons employed. I have already cited to you 
Mr. Drucker’s articles in Harper's Magazime on “America’s 
Next Twenty Years.” Perhaps the most significant fact brought 
out in this series of articles is that despite the great population 
increases that have already taken place and that will take 
place within the next decade or two, the work force of this 
nation will not increase by more than one-tenth in the next 
ten years or by more than one-third in the next twenty years. 
To put it bluntly, there are going to be more jobs than people 
in Mr. Drucker’s opinion. 

An independent analysis of the same factors by the well- 
known economist, Beardsley Ruml, suggests that with in- 
creased productivity, an increased population, and even with 
a smaller number of hours work per year, the gross national 
product of this country will reach 425 billion by 1960 and 
$525 billion by 1965. This increase is predicated on a yearly 
increase in productivity of 3 percent. Any increase in the 
productivity of American workers means an increase in their 
skills and in the skills of those who manage them. This means, 
therefore, that a greater share of the gross national product 
must be devoted to purchasing goods and services for our 
schools, that is, for buildings and teachers. If we are to enjoy 
this increased productivity with the corresponding increase 
in national income, we must be prepared to pay for it by in- 
vesting more in our schools than we have ever done before. 


FEDERAL-STATE REVENUE 


From 1930 to 1950, public school enrollment in the country 
actually declined from 25,678,000 to 25,111,000. Even to 
support a static school system during those years, however, 
the local property tax proved to be inadequate. The states in- 
creased their state aid roughly 1 percent each year, from about 
20 percent in 1930 to nearly 40 percent in 1950. 

In 1955, state aid for education is increasingly more difficult 
to obtain, although it accounts for 42 percent of the total 
financing of public elementary and secondary schools. One 
reason for this is the federal discrimination against education 
as compared with highways, hospitals, and other physical 
facilities. Huge federal subsidies in other fields are siphoning 
off state funds that would otherwise go for schools. State legis- 
latures will vote one dollar to get two or three dollars to spend 
on these other facilities before they will vote an unmatched 
dollar to spend for schools. 

In case of economic recession, too, the schools will be the 
first to lose state funds if there is fiscal retrenchment. The 
state legislatures can cut off a dollar of school funds without 
losing federal funds, but if they cut off a dollar of state funds 
for highways or public assistance or health, they must also 
sacrifice the federal matching funds. So they will save money 
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by cutting schools first. The same principles apply in counties 
or local districts when the matching of federal funds takes 
place in those units. 

This discrimination against education, Mr. Chairman, we 
believe should be ended. Education should be given access to 
local, state, and federal tax resources along with other public 
services, especially in the financing of physical facilities. 

Which brings us to the question of the revenue sources upon 
which our schools depend. I have just cited the fact that 
in 1953 the national income was $305 billion. Of this, 
$286.5 billion represented personal income, that is, money 
received by individuals or unincorporated businesses. Now in 
the same year 1953, the total amount of revenue received by 
all levels of government—federal, state, and local—was $83.6 
billion. The lion’s share of this, by far, was $62.8 billiorr in 


' federal revenue, with state and local revenues amounting to 


$10.6 billion and $10.2 billion respectively. To put these 
amounts in their historical perspective, I remind you that 
federal revenues in 1954 were twenty times what they were in 
1922, state revenues were twelve times what they were in 1921 
and local revenues only twice what they were in 1922. The 
federal income tax produced twenty-six times the revenue in 
1954 that it did in 1922 and state income taxes, including 
corporation taxes, produced eighteen times what they did in 
1922. Local income taxes did not amount to enough to be 
included in the statistics compiled by the U. S. Treasury and 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


PROPERTY TAXES 


The property tax, which in 1953 accounted for about half 
of the school revenue in the continental United States, has 
lagged far behind state and federal income taxes in ability 
to produce revenue. In the period from 1922 to 1954 state 
revenue from the property tax increased from $348 million to 
$391 million, slightly over 12 percent. Compare this with the 
increase in over-all state revenues in the same period which, as 
I have pointed out, amounts not to 12 percent but twelve times 
as much. Comparable figures at the local level are difficult to 
obtain further back than 1932. Yet even between 1932 and 
1953 revenues from local property taxes only increased from 
$4.4 billion to $8.9 billion, that is to say slightly more than 
double in a period of twenty years. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL REVENUES 


Let us now take a look at the distribution of sources of rev- 
enue for support of public schools. In 1953, our public schools 
received a total of $7.7 billion in revenue according to a re- 
cent study by the U. S. Office of Education entitled Public 
School Finance Programs in the United States. The distribution 
of this revenue by source was as follows: From local sources, 
$4.3 billion; from state sources, $3 billion; and from the 
federal government, $196 million. In terms of percentages 
local revenues accounted for 56 percent of what our schools 
received, state revenues for 41 percent. and federal sources for 
only 242 percent. But this same study that I have just cited 
shows that of the 97 percent of school revenues that come 
from non-federal sources more than half, or 54.2 percent, is 
derived from property taxes. Indeed 53.5 percent of non- 
federal revenues for schools comes from county or local 
property taxes, a revenue source which has only doubled in 
productivity in twenty years while state income and corpora- 
tion taxes have multiplied themselves more than ten times in 
the corresponding twenty-year period. 

I have already mentioned studies by Beardsley Ruml, in 
which he predicts tremendous increases in our national produc- 
tlvity over the next ten years. These figures were cited by Mr. 
Rum! in a report prepared by him for the National Citizens 
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Commission for the Public Schools entitled Financing Public 
Education in tise Decade Ahead. Here Mr. Ruml advances the 
thesis that if we maintain the same level of public expendi- 
ture over the next ten years as we did in 1954, the base year 
for his study, we must imcrease our total expenditure for 
elementary and secondary education from $10 billion a year to 
$13.5 billion a year simply to accommodate the enrollment 
increase. On the other hand, Mr. Ruml suggests that if we 
endeavor to increase teacher salaries between now and 1965 
so that we spend as much per pupil ten years from now as 
was spent per pupil in New York State in 1954, our total 
education expenditure could amount to $19.2 billion in 1965. 
Or, if that sounds too extravagant, we might simply increase 
our expenditure by enough to allow for population changes 
between now and 1965 with an additional amount to bring 
states which are below average in per pupil expenditure up to 
the national average of per pupil expenditure. This would re- 
sult in $14.7 billion being spent for schools in 1965. If we 
remember that Mr. Ruml predicts an increase in the gross 
national product between 1954 and 1965 of $160 billion, 
even his most extravagant projected increase in public ex- 
penditures for education would only come to 6 percent of the 
total increase in production. His most conservative projection 
involving only a $5 billion increase between now and 1965 
would come to approximately 3 percent of the total increase 
in production. Truly, as Walter Lippman has so eloquently said, 
“We must learn that we are quite rich enough to educate our- 
selves as we need to be educated.” 

The question is, from what revenue source is this money 
to come? With federal revenues amounting to three-fourths 
of the total tax burden, but less than 3 percent of the total of 
revenues available for public school purposes, there is obvi- 
ously an inequity to be remedied. There are some who try to 
make this an either/or proposition—that is—either the federal 
government must relinquish some of its taxing power or the 
states must increase their tax burden on their citizens. Unfor- 
tunately, it isn’t as simple as that. In the first place there is 
very little of the federal tax dollar that could be turned back to 
the states without impairing massive expenditures for defense 
purposes by the federal government. Secondly, the tax dollar 
theoretically returned from the federal to the state govern- 
ments may go uncollected ii a state cannot or will not approach 
the source of revenue from which that dollar can be collected. 
The tax dollar returned to West Virginia to be collected from 
a corporation whose physical properties are in West Virginia 
but whose corporate assets are deposited elsewhere, will go 
uncollected by West Virginia since our state tax agents can- 
not reach across state lines. Nor can we, in West Virginia, on 
the other hand, impose too exorbitant a property tax on in- 
dustry without driving it from our state to another state 
where the tax situation will be more favorable. 

This is to cite but one instance of the difficulty of offering 
pat solutions to a problem as complex as the distribution of 
revenues among federal, state, and local governmental sources. 
There will be other speakers on the program who will go in 
greater detail into the problems of getting an equitable dis- 
tribution of school revenues as between state and local sources. 
Certainly there is a need for the states to do more in provid- 
ing revenues for their schools and for the localities to discover 
other methods of financing their schools than the cumbersome 
and often inquitably assessed property tax. At the federal 
level, and this is the level with which I propose to deal today, 
we must find more ways of using the taxing power of the fed- 
eral government to assist our state and local school systems. 
The search for a way of providing federal assistance for edu- 
cational purposes is by no means a new one, and in certain 
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special areas the search has resulted in a successfully operating 
program of federal cooperation with state and local education 
agencies and institutions. 

The centenary of two of our great land-grant colleges, Michi- 
gan State and Pennsylvania State, has focused public attention 
on the contribution to American culture and to the American 
economy of what were quaintly described in the first Morrill 
Act of 1862 as “colleges of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts.” In more modern times, the grant-in-aid approach has 
been used by the federal government to stimulate state and 
local activity in special fields of education, notably vocational 
education where federal funds now totalling more than $30 
million a year are apportioned to the states to help them de- 
velop local programs of vocational training in agriculture, 
home economics, trades and industry, and the distributive 
trades. Of more recent vintage are special federal grants to 
school districts in so-called federally affected areas, where the 
population has increase? suddenly because a military installa- 
tion or defense plant has opened up in the community, flood- 
ing it with military personnel or defense workers and their 
families. 

These are special programs to meet a special need, but what 
I and many of my colleagues are calling for is a program which 
will bring federal funds not just for land-grant colleges, not 
just for vocational education, not just for federally affected 
areas, but to public elementary and secondary schools in gen- 
eral. At present, one of the most practical means of channelling 
federal funds to assist our public schools seems to be federal 
assistance for construction purposes. It is with this in mind 
that I introduced, along with Representative Kearns of Penn- 
sylvania, H. R. 15, the proposed school construction act of 
1955. 

The schoo! classroom construction legislation which_has just 
been approved by the Subcommittee is now before the thirty 
Member Committee on Education of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

This legislation is in the nature of a compromise. Three 
major approaches to eliminating the serious problem of class- 
room shortage were approved: 

1. The direct grant-in-aid plan in which the federal 
government would match the states on a 50-50 basis. 
Each state’s share would be in proportion to its school 
age children, between 5 and 17 years inclusive as is a 
part of the total children of like age in all the states. 
This plan has a minimum of federal control and would 
assure additional classrooms at an early date. 

2. It contains in Title II, a plan to aid those school 
districts who are unable to sell their bonds at a reasonable 
interest rate. 

The government would be obligated to purchase a 
total of $750,000,000 of these bonds at a rate of interest 
not to exceed 3 percent. This would affect about 5 per- 
cent of the nation’s 73,000—plus school districts. 

3. It recognizes in Title III, the fact that certain states 
have set up Schoo! Construction Facilities and that other 
states may care to do so. This is to aid the districts that 
have exhausted their borrowing capacity and might want 
to join a lease-purchase program in which they would 
pay rentals and eventually acquire title. Here the govern- 
ment would assist the states in a reserve fund for the 
debt service charges. 

Every effort is being made in our local school districts and 
in our states, Mr. Chairman, to raise funds both for school con- 
struction and school support. We shall continue such efforts. 
We do not ask that the federal government assume major 
financial responsibility for public education, but we need help 
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now to house the flood of children coming into the schools. 
We do not ask 60 percent or 75 percent or 90 percent of the 
cost, as do our highway-building friends, but only about 25 
percent of the $4 billion annual construction program we 
must have during the next five years to house the children 
already born. If the federal budget will not bear this load, 
we ask that a minimum of $400,000,000 be appropriated 
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annually for four years to enable the local districts and states 
to increase the construction rate from 60,000 to 90,000 instruc- 
tional rooms each year. 

We ask for elementary justice for education within the 
grant-in-aid principles applied in other fields throughout the 
federal government and within the framework of local opera- 
tion, state responsibility and federal assistance for education. 


BE WELL INFORMED AND INSTRUCTED IN THE USE OF THE WEAPONS OF CONTROVERSY 


By GEORGE P. RICE, Jr., Ph.D., Educational Director, National Foundation for Education in American Citizenship, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Delivered to the Sigma Delta Kappa, National Honorary Legal Fraternity, Indianapolis, Indiana, August 11, 1955 


SHORT time ago the Law School of the University of 
Southern California added a course dealing with litera- 
ture by or about lawyers. Its faculty demonstrated by 

this an awareness of the importance of literature in the train- 
ing of a good lawyer. We as students and teachers of the lib- 
eral arts have a similar obligation—to admit the importance 
of law in relation to public speaking. If one is needed, we have 
the classical precedent of the high place assigned to knowledge 
of law in the education of the orator by Cicero in De Oratore. 

I invite you, therefore, to stand with me for a brief space 
on the frontier between law and public speaking to consider 
some relations between the two, and especially to take inven- 
tory of your personal stake in the present controversy on the 
meaning and exercise of free legal speech in the United 
States. All of you are American citizens, interested in the con- 
tinued growth and prosperity of this Republic and its institu- 
tions. You are also believers, I take it, in the philosophy of 
free enterprise as opposed to communism, and some of you 
have already fought in that struggle. Your College, moreover, 
has traditionally sent forth large numbers of its young men 
to become members of the legal and teaching professions. It 
is upon the ground of considerations such as these that you 
are asked to examine a brief pro):gomena on speech and law, 
to evaluate within the limits 0: our time and resources the 
WHY of public speaking as an important and timely addition 
to the traditional WHAT and HOW which you have doubtless 
already explored with your professors in the classroom and on 
the rostrum. 

On February 8, 1575, a member of the House of Commons 
rose in his place and began an historic speech with these 
words: “Sweet is the name of Liberty, but the Thing itself 
a value beyond all inestimable Treasure.” In an address of some 
750 words Peter Wentworth proceeded to demand parlia- 
mentary immunity from prosecution for himself and his col- 
leagues for remarks im camera and asserted the right to criticize 
English policy and its makers up to the level of Queen Eliza- 
beth I herself. Unfortunately for Wentworth and his cause, 
Parliament and the Queen agreed that the address was a bold 
and unprecedented invasion of the royal prerogative as well 
as a declaration of powers which M-P.’s were unwilling to 
exercise. The orator was thereafter lodged in the Tower a 
prisoner. 

This was the first important claim to free speech by a mem- 
ber of Parliament. Ineffective at the moment of utterance, it 
was nevertheless to be often used as a statement of principle 
invoked by speakers of the popular side of the English Civil 
War and in the American Revolution. 

Other notable events affecting the growth and development 


of the modern concept of free speech are doubtless known 
to you: the parliamentary ordinance of Tune 14, 1643, provid- 
ing that no book might be published in England without 
approval of government censors; John Milton's rebuttal of this 
legislation on November 25, 1644, with the publication of 
Areopagitica; and the trial and acquittal of John Peter Zenger 
on a charge of libel before a New York court in 1735. To 
them must be added a long series of great judicial decisions 
in American courts on speech and assembly issues by such 
masters of the science of law as Marshall, Holmes, Hughes, 
Brandeis, Learned Hand, and Douglas. 

Taken together they bring into sharp focus the two con- 
flicting social values represented by the individual search for 
truth on the one hand and the preservation of the established 
order on the other. 

II 

The foundations of free legal speech and assembly are found 
both in the field of constitutional law and in that branch of 
the common law which deals with the tort called defamation 
by slander. Our inquiry this morning must be limited to the 
former. It is among the decisions, doctrines, and dicta set 
down in constitutional cases by the United States Supreme 
Court between 1919 and the present that we must look to 
discover what 1s of first importance—the philosophical values 
which the High Court has found in the free exercise of speech 
in our country. A “cruise of the timber” reveals the following: 

1. Free speech stimulates interchange of thought. 

2. Free speech encourages the search for truth. 

3. Free speech offers release from subjective emotiona! 
tensions in the areas of politics, religion, race, and 
economics. 

4. Free speech enables thought to maintain its vigor. 

5. Free speech is essential to continuing belief in one’s 
self and ideals. 

6. Free speech exposes and corrects prejudices and mis: 
conceptions. 

We Americans hold liberty of speech and assembly a funda- 
mental civil right of every citizen of the United States under 
constitutional guarantees expressed in the First, Fifth, and 
Fourteenth Amendments. It is an essential freedom under 
Government which exists by and for the people, since a basic 
purpose of public discussion is the creation of intciligent, 
responsible, and effective opinion. The role of public speaking 
in this process is underlined by the enormous increase in the 
number of auditors made possible by radio, television, and 
sound amplifying devices. 

The vitality and scope of speech in America is nowhere 
reflected more accurately in its varied applications than in 
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relevant decisions of the United States Supreme Court and 
some of the inferior federal courts. To the High Court Article 
[Il of the federal Constitution assigns the province and duty 
of interpreting the Constitution in proper cases and contro- 
versies. AND THE HOLDING OF A MAJORITY OF THE 
COURT IS THE LAW OF THE LAND. Decisions are 
reached within a framework influenced by the Constitution, 
the social milieu, previous decisions, and the intellectual abili- 
ties and social philosophies of the members sitting at a given 
time. It follows that while legislators may make the laws, the 
ultimate bulwark of the citizen involved in litigation of con- 
stitutional aspects of his right to speak is the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Events of the past thirty years have made civil liberty an 
important part of the business of legislators and judges alike. 
Personal freedoms are now better protected from invasion by 
the state than are property rights. The courts discourage in 
particular restraints upon speech and publication by prior 
censorship, injunction, license tax, and the like. Only very 
serious threats to national security, public safety, the admin- 
istration of justice, and other fundamental public interests 
warrant deprivation of the right to free speech and assembly. 


Ill 


The task of the courts in civil rights cases is to balance 
equitably the public interest against the assertion of individual 
rights. Issues are often complex as well as numerous. When 
is a speech a threat to national security? In what circumstances 
may the use of speech breach the peace? To what extent 
should war, or the threat of it, limit speech? Can a local ordi- 
nance vest in an administrative official a discretionary power 
to issue or deny licenses to speak? How does one apply 
Holmes’ famous “clear and present danger” standard to a 
speech situation? Should police power be used to restrain a 
hostile audience or the speaker whose remarks have angered 
it? Is requirement of a loyalty oath an invasion of free speech? 
Is picketing related to liberty of speech? How and by whom 
should radio, television, and movies be censored? Under what 
conditions may loud-speaking equipment be used legally? 

The answers to some of these questions, as well as pointed 
expression for certain abstract philosophic values the High 
Court has found in free speech, may be found among appro- 
priate landmark decisions of the United States Supreme Court 
in speech cases. 

l. The right to free speech is not absolute. Schenck v. 
United States, 1919. 
2. The states cannot invade freedom of speech without 

due process. Gitlow v. New York, 1925. 

3. Prior restraint upon publication is unconstitutional, 
but speakers and publishers will be held liable for the 
consequences of their action. Near v. Minnesota, 1931. 

4. Speakers have a right to the use of public streets and 
parks as /océ for talk, but the public peace, safety, and 
convenience will also be protected. Hague v. C.1.O., 
1939. 

5. The use of threatening, profane, obscene, or offensive 
words in public places may be legally restrained. 
Chaplinsky v. New Hampshire, 1942. 

. The proper use of sound amplifying devices will be 

protected by law. Sata v. New York, 1948. 

. Speakers will not be restrained by the police power 


because their remarks arouse unrest or stir people to 


anger, except when breach of the peace can be pre- 
vented in no other way. Terminiello v. Chicago, 1949. 
. Liberty of speech is not unduly invaded by a require- 
ment that union leaders who are members of the Com- 
munist Party register that fact with appropriate author- 
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ity. American Communications Association v. Douds, 
1950. 

. Freedom of speech may be legally restrained where its 
exercise constitutes a clear and present danger to na- 
tional security. Dennis et al. v. United States, 1951. 


IV 


Attitudes and values toward freedom of speech and assembly 
by the public in general or by particular segments of it are 
largely and optimistically assumed without recourse to concrete 
evidence. This may be because the use of speech as a medium 
of communication posed no special problems until recently to 
speakers of all sorts, to their hearers, or to those charged with 
the proper supervision of public utterance and meetings. 

There was a general belief that men desired to know the 
truth, and that truth would prevail in open competition with 
error in a market where sellers of ideas are numerous and 
their wares varied. Unhappily for the effective operation of 
this philosophic assumption, many persons and places in the 
world are today not concerned with fair and equal opportunity 
for truth to combat falsehood in the competition for men’s 
minds. Only too often in controversy motives are influenced 
more strongly by the desire to promote a cause than by one 
to learn and apply truth. Thus the menace of communism and 
its agents of subversion has had a profound effect upon the 
practice of free speech in America itseli—upon what is said, 
by whom it may be said, and under what circumstances. The 
Smith Act of 1940 and the McCarran Act of 1950 are but 
two pieces of statutory proof. 

The existence of these conditions being a matter of common 
fame, the value of reliable contributions to our knowledge of 
the exact status of speech and assembly in the American Com- 
monwealth at this time is considerable. Within the past year 
and with the partial assistance of The American Institute of 
Public Opinion I have obtained some information offering 
insight into the feelings and points of view of a small segment 
of public opinion on our topic—the college student. 

A questionnaire of 17 problems dealing with the relation 
of speech to law was answered by 1,000 college students in 
Indiana and New York. Some of you may have contributed 
replies, for the Indiana schools included: Wabash, Indiana, 
Purdue, DePauw, and Butler. New York colleges were repre- 
sented by Cornell, City College of New York, Union Univer- 
sity, The State University of New York, and Russell Sage. 
Seventy per cent of those polled were men. Data obtained by 
this means permit the following reasonable inferences as to 
what you and others of your age and status think about free 
speech and assembly in this country: 

1. Only 30 percent of those polled knew the speech and 
assembly safeguards of their state constitutions and 
bills of rights. 

. But 80 percent knew the equivalent guarantees in the 
federal Constitution and Bill of Rights. 

. About 50 percent had read recent (past 2-3 years) 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court on 
issues of speech and assembly. 

. Habit and conscience, public opinion, and law in that 
order of importance were the restraints acknowledged 
upon exercise of speech. 

. Note that 88 percent of the 1,000 men and women 
polled placed a “high” value on freedom of speech 
when asked to choose among “high,” “much,” and 
“little.” It is submitted that there is cause for alarm 
when 120 out of 1,000 students do not set a maximum 
value on liberty of expression in these times. 

. Asked whether or not they would permit discretionary 
control of their rights to speak freely, in a peacetime 
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emergency, by the President of the United States, 84 
percent showed independence by refusing. 

7. A series of five problems about decisions on speech 
and assembly concluded the questionnaire. Each had 
already been answered in a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court and was included in the survey 
in order to determine the degree of student support 
for the. Court’s opinicns. Tabulations showed that 70 
percent of the students polled agreed with the High 
Court, encouraging evidence of public suppor: for 
enforcement of the statutes concerned. 

It is a final inference on the basis of these findings that 
the social values of free speech have not been neglected in 
the colleges. 


V 


It is in order now to offer some suggestions for your future 
consideration: 

1. You have a moral as well as an intellectual obligation 
to understand the laws which protect your enjoyment 
of civil liberty, especially that of speech. 

2. Not all of you are discharging this duty by under- 
standing of the basic instruments of government or 
by quick awareness of, current events which affect you 
as individuals as well as members of the body politic. 

3. There is vital need for each of you to study and absorb 
the lessons to be learned between the covers of such 
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fine volumes as Emerson and Haber’s Political and 
Civil Rights in the United States. 

4. It may be that the need can best be met by adding a 
new unit to the present courses in public speaking, or 
by the addition of a new course dealing with the rela- 
tions of speech to law. 

Each generation must learn for itself the truth of Curran’s 
observation that “Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 
Note these words of Mr. Justice Brandeis in his concurring 
opinion in Whitney v. California in 1927: “Those who won 
our independence by revolution were not cowards. They did 
not fear political change. They did not exalt order at the 
cost of liberty. . . . If there be time to expose through discus- 
sion the falsehood and fallacies, to avert the evil by the pro- 
cesses of education, the remedy to be applied is more speech, 
not enforced silence. Only an emergency can justify repression. 
Such must be the rule if authority is to be reconciled with 
freedom. Such in my opinion is the command of the Constitu 
tion.” 

Thus, men learned alike in law and oratory have warned 
us that “eloquence may set fire to reason” and that “words 
are not only the keys to persuasion, but the triggers of action 
...” I appeal to you as entrants into the lists of public dis- 
cussion to be well informed and instructed in the use of the 
weapons of controversy—their nature, their use for attack and 
defense, and the full consequences which may attend their 
employment. 


Delivered over the Columbia Broadcasting System, Washington, D. C., September 5, 1955 


MERICAN workers are determined on this Labor Day 
to take the initiative toward unifying our country, 
restoring its economic and political progress and at- 

taining the peace and security for which the whole free world 
hungers. 

In the true American spirit, the trade union movement is 
not waiting for others to do the job, but proceeding voluntarily 
to carry out its responsibilities. This is enterprise—free en- 
terprise. 

If there is any one prevailing theme for Labor Day this 
year it is unity. The United States of America was founded 
on the concept that “in union there is strength.” That same 
idea, of course, is the bedrock of the labor movement. I[ndi- 
vidual workers, helpless on their own to promote their well- 
being in a materialistic world, have found that in union there 
is strength. Yet for twenty years, the trade union movement 
itself has been handicapped by the inherent weakness of 
division. 

Now we stand on the threshold of a fundamental change. 
Three months from today, the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations are scheduled 
if all goes well, to meet in joint convention in New York City. 
Thus a single, united labor federation will be established. 

What does this mean to America? 

How will the merger affect the economic status of the na- 
tion’s workers? 

In what way will it touch upon the interests of businessmen 
and the farmers? 





Will it exert any appreciable influence on political trends 
and Governmental policy? 

And finally—will the cause of freedom and world peace be 
advanced as a result? 

These are the questions that are most frequently raised in 
connection with the labor merger. I will try to answer them 
tonight frankly and directly. 

Labor unity will, at the outset, bring together into a single 
organization more than 15 million working men and women. 
With their families, this represents by conservative estimate 
more than 50 million people, or about a third of the total 
population of our country. In a very real sense, this brings 
added security to America. For the combined American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations 
will be dedicated to preserving the free American way of life. 
One of the basic articles of its proposed constitution bars from 
membership any union dominated by Communist, Fascist or 
other totalitarian influences. There will thus be established in 
our country a mighty working force, immune to subversion 
and vigilant in its loyalty. No other free union in the world 
enjoys such built-in protection for democracy. 

Another vital bulwark to our national defense is the high 
standard of living which the trade union movement has helped 
to create for the American people. It is no secret that the ene- 
mies of freedom have long anticipated, in vain, the collapse 
of our national economy. They counted on such a collapse 
to dissipate the assistance we have given to other free nations 
and to crumble our own resistance. But their calculations went 
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wrong. They went wrong because mass purchasing power, built 
up in Our country through years of union pressure and col- 
lective bargaining, kept factory and farm production going 
at high levels even when the nation faced the threat of a 
post-war recession. 

To remain healthy, our national economy must continue to 
grow and expand. It must provide millions of additional jobs 
each year as our population grows. It must do this even dur- 
ing a period when the introduction of automatic, labor-saving 
machinery tends t reduce the number of jobs normally avail- 
able. Increased production is the only answer. Yet increased 
production can itself become a terrifying problem unless the 
American people enjoy sufficient purchasing power to buy and 
consume what they need. 

This is the area where the activities of a united labor 
movement can most effectively serve the nation and its work- 
ers. As a result of the projected merger, labor will be in a 
far better position to meet the economic challenge of the 
future. It will possess more power at the bargaining table. 
It will be able to organize millions of unorganized workers 
and raise their income. Thus the purchasing power and the 
living standards of the great masses of our people stand to 
get a much-needed lift at a time when industry and agricul- 
ture will require broader markets for increased production. 

Yet a few irreconcilable enemies of the trade union 
movement are busily at work spreading rumors and propa- 
ganda among businessmen and farmers to the effect that the 
merger will create a labor “monopoly” which should 5e 
curbed by further Federal and State legislation. 

Nothing can be further from the truth. At the outset, the 
united labor federation will represent only about one-fourth 
of the employed workers in this country. That is a far cry 
from monopoly. Furthermore the term “monopoly” implies 
a combination by a few to enrich themselves at the expense 
of the many. Yet the basic purpose of the united labor move- 
ment will be to provide all workers, organized and unorgan- 
ized, with the opportunity of improving their conditions. "n- 
stead of monopolizing the benefits of a better life, it is our 
mission to spread them far and wide. Surely this is in keep- 
ing with the basic concepts of American democracy. 

To indicate that the united labor movement will attempt 
to horsewhip the rest of the country is a complete distortion 
of the facts. It is dedicated, not to predatory objectives, but to 
serve as a force for good in the progress of our country. 

There are also rumors current to the effect that the merger 
will result in the formation of a Labor Party here in America. 
[ do not know of a single, responsible trade union leader who 
favors such a step. 

We have made no secret of the fact that expansion of the 
political activities of labor is slated when the merger takes 
effect in December. The public is entitled to know why. 

There are today on the books of eighteen States laws which 
under the hypocritical guise of assuring the “right to work”, 
actually prohibit any form of union security clause in labor- 
management contracts, regardless of the wishes of the work- 
ers and the employers. These laws are a threat to the con- 
tinued existence of unions. 

There still remains in the Federal law, the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Despite campaign pledges from leaders of both major 
parties to correct its manifold injustices, the Taft-Hartley Act 
is just as unfair to labor today as when it was enacted in 1947. 

These conditions alone would serve as sufficient incentive 
to labor to seek relief through the only legal and democratit 
method available in a free country—the exercise of the right 
to vote. But there are other aspects of the political and legis- 
lative trends in this country that are equally disturbing. 
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We feel very strongly that our Government has disgrace- 
fully neglected the children of this country by failing to enact 
a thorough program of Federal aid to education. 

Slum conditions in the cities and even in some farm areas 
cry out for correction, yet Congress has repeatedly refused 
to go ahead with an effective public housing program that 
would assure decent homes to all Americans. 

Tax relief for big corporations and wealthy families was 
rushed through Congress at the first opportunity after the 
war ended, but low-income families are still carrying a dis- 
proportionately heavy share of the tax burden. 

Social Security benefits are far too low; the health needs 
of the American people are still being overlooked, but the 
government continues to give away natural resources and even 
atomic power development to private interests. 

These are but a few of the conditions we hope to ameliorate 
through political action. Such action will be conducted on a 
strictly non-partisan basis. The united labor movement will 
not subjugate itself to any one political party. It will endorse 
liberal and progressive candidates from both parties. It will 
make known to the workers of this country the records of all 
candidates. It will urge all citizens to register and to vote. 
Labor has full confidence that when the citizens of this coun- 
try understand the issues and cast a full vote chey will elect 
strong liberal majorities to Congress. 

In the final analysis, all our efforts to build a more secure 
and rewarding life for the people of our country depend upon 
the maintenance of world peace and the preservation of 
freedom. 

Free labor looks at war as the great destroyer of mankind. 
Without peace, without freedom, there can be no hope for 
human progress. We, therefore, would welcome a real lessen- 
ing of international tensions. 

These tensions stem from one source. Soviet Russia has 
threatened and still threatens the peace of the world and the 
freedom of the human race. The aggressive forces of Commu- 
nism have always cherished and never surrendered the ambi- 
tion of dominating the entire world, even by force of arms. 

We must face these harsh realities. We dare not be misled 
by the sudden change in attitude of Soviet leaders, the sub- 
stitution of the smiling face technique for the menacing scowl. 

Is there any sincerity behind those smiles? Has the Kremlin 
lifted the Iron Curtain? Has it freed the satellite nations un- 
der its tyrannical oppression? Has it stopped the oppression 
of millions of men and women, chained in slave labor? Has 
it agreed to any definite steps for disarmament, for the uni- 
fication of Germany or for setling all problems in Europe and 
Asia by peaceful means? 

To ask these questions is to answer them. The Communists 
have not budged an inch from their aggressive position. Their 
smiles, therefore, may be more dangerous than their threats, 
if we allow ourselves to be deluded by this new technique. 

Free iabor has a deep distrust of Communism and all 
other forms of totalitarianism because they trample upon hu- 
man rights. A united labor movement in America will be 
able to play a more effective role in support of the free 
trade unions of other nations which the Communists are still 
actively trying to subvert to their own revolutionary ends. 
We can and we will halt the spread of Communism among 
workers in the free world. 

Thus, the forthcoming unification of the American Trade 
union movement will bring into being a more effective in- 
strument to meet the great challenge of our time by work- 
ing for peace, for progress and for human freedom. 

On this Labor Day, the free workers of America wish to 
extend fraternal greetings to their fellow workers throughout 
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the free world, with whom we are pledged to collaborate for 
peace and democracy. 

In our Own country, we believe the opportunities for fur- 
ther advancement are limitless. New frontiers for vast eco- 
nomic and social progress lie ahead. The atomic age can be 
of tremendous benefit to mankind, if we can summon the 
wisdom and foresight to take advantage of its constructive 
promise and prevent its use as a destructive weapon. 
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The members of the American Federation of Labor look to 
the year ahead with confidence. We expect to gain further 
ground in improving the standards of the working men and 
women in this country. We look forward also to a new tide 
of social and political progress. Labor is not and never will 
be satisfied with the status quo. Only by working for and 
achieving a better day in the future can we fulfill our destiny. 





By THORSTEN V. KALIJARVI, United States Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs 


Delivered at the commencement exercises, State Teachers College, Fitchburg, Massachusetts, June 5, 1955 


partly ovt of the memories and friendships that I 

have in Fitchburg, but even more importantly out of 
the fact that there is a tie that binds you and me together. 
This tie is our common role in the foreign policy of the 
United States. I am serving in the Department of State. You 
are about to become teachers. I have a measure of responsibil- 
ity in foreign policy. And so do you. My theme today is “The 
Teacher and Foreign Policy.” 

Alexis de Tocqueville, touring this country in 1831 and 
1832, found much that he considered excellent, but he was 
not sure how wise the United States would turn out to be in 
the conduct of its foreign policy. In his great book, Democracy 
in America, Tocqueville said that “Democracy is favorable to 
the increase of the internal resources of a state; it diffuses 
wealth and comfort, promotes public spirit, and fortifies the 
respect for law in all classes of society . . .” But Tocqueville 
believed that these advantages had only an indirect influence 
on international relations. 

He said a democracy “can only with great difficulty regulate 
the details of an important undertaking, persevere in a fixed 
design, and work out its execution in spite of serious obstacles. 
It cannot combine its measures with secrecy: or await their 
consequences with patience. These are qualities’—Tocque- 
ville continued—“which more especially belong to an individ- 
ual or an aristocracy; and they are precisely the qualities by 
which a nation, like an individual, attains a dominant posi- 
tion. 

When Tocqueville wrote the = words, he could not foresee 
the astounding economic development that was to take place 
in America, nor the difference that economics would make 
in our world position. In his day the main test of a Great 
Power was the number of foot soldiers it could throw on the 
battlefield. 

As the British scholar, A. J. P. Taylor says in his book, The 
Struggle for Mastery in Europe 1848-1918, the United States 
counted for little until around 1880. “Then she had the great- 
est of all industrial revolutions. By 1914 she was not merely 
an economic Power on the European level; she was a rival 
continent. Her coal production equalled that of Great Britain 
and Germany put together; her iron and steel production 
surpassed that of all Europe. This was the writing on the wall: 
economically Europe no longer had a monopoly—she was 
not even the center of the world.” Yet even in 1914, accord- 
ing to Taylor, the Europeans, all except a few Englishmen, 
made the blunder of ignoring the United States, and “This 
_ error,” says Taylor, “brought European history in its old sense 

to an end.” The “First World War had none of the traditional 
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outcomes. The Balance was not restored; . . . The intervention 
of the United States overthrew all rational calculations. Hence- 
forward, what had been the center of the world became merely 
‘the European question’.” 

But that was in 1918. Consider how much greater are the 
world responsibilities and commitments of the United States 
in 1955, the year of your graduation from college. Our popu- 
lation has risen from 105 million to 165 million; our total 
production of goods and services from about $80 billion to 
about $360 billion. We have fought a second world war, 
which ended with the defeat of the Axis countries, with the 
prostration of western Europe, with the emergence of the 
United States and Soviet Russia as the two strongest nations 
on earth, and with the terrible blinding flash of the nuclear 
bomb— introducing a new era in human history. At last not 
only the powers of Europe but also the American people have 
recognized that our country and its dynamic economy are a 
part of the world, and not only a part, but an immense force 
in world affairs. 

It is clear that Tocqueville in the 1830's could not foresee 
the world position the American democracy would reach in 
the twentieth century. But Tocqueville did have a shrewd 
insight in suggesting that a democracy might have serious 
problems in conducting its foreign policy. Such problems do 
in fact exist, and they are worrying many people right now. 

For example, Walter Lippman, in his latest book, The 
Public Philosophy, argues that the prevailing public opinion 
in the democracies “has been destructively wrong at the criti- 
cal junctures.” He says that when truly momentous issues have 
had to be décided—whether to arm or not to arm, whether 
to intervene in a conflict, whether in war to fight for the 
unconditional surrender of the adversary or for his reconcilia- 
tion, whether to remain armed after a war in order to enforce 
a peace settlement—at such junctures as these the prevailing 
mass opinion will as a rule “impose what amounts to a veto 
upon changing the course on which the government is at the 
time proceeding.” Lippmann maintains that this rule has few 
exceptions, one of them being the acceptance of the Marshall 
Plan by the American public. Ordinarily in democracies, he 
says. “the people have imposed a veto upon the judgments 
of informed and responsible officials. They have compelled 
the governments, which usually knew what would have been 
wiser, Of was necessary, Or was more expedient, to be too 
late with too little, or too long with too much, too pacifist 
in peace and too bellicose in war, too neutralist or appeasing 
in negotiations or too intransigent. Mass opinion has acquired 
a mounting power in this century,” Lippmann continues. “It 
has shown itself to be a dangerous master of decisions when 
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the stakes are life and death.” And Lippmann goes so far as 
to say that “This devitalization of the governing power is 
the malady of democratic states.” 

Lippmann does not propose to solve the problem by de- 
priving his fellow citizens of the ballot. Neither did Tocque- 
ville. And neither do I. That would be like beating the patient 
over the skull with an iron pipe in order to relieve his migraine 
headache. Lippmann thinks the malady can be cured only by 
the return of a “public philosophy” which he believes existed 
at the time when the democratic way of life originated and 
developed, but which was lost somewhere along the way. 

We cannot settle the matter today at this meeting, and 
indeed there is room for wide differences of opinion not only 
as to what needs to be done but also as to precisely what and 
how dangerous the malady is. But I think we can all agree on 
one great burning fact: It is that in a country like ours, where 
mass public opinion swings decisive force in our foreign 
policy, we must improve our chances of making right decisions 
through education. The alternative is the loss of our liberties 
ind all that we hold dear. 

So you see that all this time, while I have been talking 
about democracy and foreign policy, I have really been talking 
ibout you. In your hands, and in the hands of other teachers 
like you, rests a large part of the future success of foreign 
policy in this democracy of ours. It is you who must train 
our future citizens. It is you who must train our future states- 
»e men and women who will have the special respon- 

guiding this country’s course in world affairs. It is 
oa, ding your fresh clean diplomas today, who must see 
t it that the people you train acquire free and vigorous 
roainds, a sense of responsibility toward all mankind, an accu- 
rate conception of the changing world and the role of our 
own great country in that world. 

Not one among you, as you take your place at the front 
of the classroom, must ever feel helpless and insignificant in 
your labors. You have chosen one of the noblest and most 
important professions. No matter where or what you teach, 
you are building human characters, and lives. You cannot 
dream of the ramifications of what you do. 

{ myself have learned something of this from personal 
experience, and the experience has been surprising. It was as 
a teacher that I came to know your president and hence came 
to your graduation. For over twenty years I served on the 
faculty of the University of New Hampshire, where I made 
lasting friendships. Those friendships reveal themselves con- 
stantly and sometimes unexpectedly. 

For example, I was sitting at home late in the evening on a 
recent Sunday, when my telephone rang. A voice I had not 
heard in years was on the line. It belonged to a former student 
who now holds a position in a government department. He 
explained that he was working on legislation to be presented 
to Congress. He had to make recommendations to his su- 
perior, a Cabinet member, the next morning. Then came the 
plea, “I am puzzled about two or three things. Can you help 
me? 

Last week, at a reception for a foreign diplomat, an Assist- 
ant Secretary of State came to me and said, “I'd like you to 
meet one of your former students.” The former student turned 
out to be the Executive Officer of one of the government regu- 
latory boards in Washington, and we had a pleasant reunion. 

These are only two examples. They occur all the time, and 
| can assure you they are some of the most rewarding exper- 
iences in my life. My purpose in relating them is not to indi- 
cate that these graduates have achieved distinction, though 
certainly some have. It is rather to emphasize that when you, 
the teacher, face your students in class, you should never forget 
that these very pupils will in time be attending to affairs big 
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and little, private and public. To the extent that you are 
human, enthusiastic, and conscientious, to the extent that you 
are able to create a spirit of common adventure in the class- 
room—to that extent will you make sure that those affairs are 
better handled in the public interest. 

As you grow in experience you will realize that your pupils 
may not remember many of the facts you give them, but there 
is no telling when something you say will suddenly fall upon 
fertile ground and take root permanently. This is one of the 
strange and even awesome facts about the profession of teach- 
ing. You can never tell where the adventure you begin in 
the classroom will take you. 

George Herbert Palmer, a great teacher of philosophy at 
Harvard many years ago, told an interesting anecdote in his 
essay on “The Ideal Teacher.” In conducting a course on 
English Empiricism he once undertook a line of exposition 
which he knew was abstruse. Indeed, he doubted that many of 
the class could follow, but there on the front seat sat one whose 
bright eyes were ever upon him. By the end of the term there 
were many grumblings. Professor Palmer felt that the class 
did not get much out of him that year. But the young man 
who had sat on the front row went on to research of his own 
on Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. And a couple of years after 
his graduation this man appeared at Professor Palmer’s door 
to say that he could not pass through Cambridge without 
thanking him. Palmer was gratified that his questionable 
methods were justified, and he asked his visitor if he could 
tell precisely where the value of the course lay. “Certainly,” 
answered the young man. “It all centered in a single remark 
of Locke's. Locke said we ought to have clear and distinct 
ideas. 1 don’t think I got anything else out of the course.” 
The professor at first was inclined to think the fellow foolish, 
but on reflection, he said, “I saw that he was right and I was 
wrong. That trivial saying had come to him at a critical 
moment as a word of power.” 

I would not have you conclude from Palmer's anecdote that 
such shafts of power are absorbed oniy by college students. The 
pupils in elementary schools or high schools have their critical 
moments too. Only the Lord knows when and where the 
lightning will strike. Guy Stanton Ford, retired president of 
the University of Minnesota and former president of the 
United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, recently made a list of 
the six teachers that he considered to have exerted the great- 
est influence on him. Three were famous historians, Frederick 
Jackson Turner, Charles Homer Haskins, and James Harvey 
Robinson, but the other three were unknowns. Dr. Ford de- 
scribed the second three in a Phi Beta Kappa address at 
Emory University about a year ago. 

The first was principal in a three-room village school. He 
was a Civil War veteran and as a stern drillmaster was the 
equal of any top sergeant. His black beard, heavy eyebrows 
and piercing eye made him seem much more formidable 
than he was. The lad who sat at his feet disliked him intensely. 
But the old soldier knew how to stimulate pride in achieve- 
ment by competition. He showed the boy that he could achieve 
by study, and first gave him an idea that he might find a 
career in teaching. 

The second teacher in the list was a woman who succeeded 
the Civil War veteran. The only thing she did for the boy 
was to lead him to read a little book called Todd’s Student 
Manual, written in the first half of the nineteenth century. The 
book prescribed rules for study and student conduct that 
according to Dr. Ford would have turned Loyola green with 
envy by their preciseness and exacting character. The boy mas- 
tered it and adhered to it until even his limited world of 
knowledge made impossible the prescribed daily, weekly, and 
monthly reviews of all that had gone before. 
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The third obscure teacher in Dr. Ford's list was memorable 
for just one thing: he gave his students the opportunity to 
read with him a book which he had discovered. It was The 
American Commonwealth by Lord Bryce, and it was a revela- 
tion to the young student. It showed him how a scholar works. 
It had footnotes! For the first time, and through the eyes of 
a friendly foreign critic, the boy saw the strength and weak- 
ness of his native land. 

The world has been transformed since Guy Stanton Ford 
was a schoolboy near the end of the last century. As much 
as ever, our young people need to learn fundamentals. They 
need to be shown that they can achieve through study. They 
need to understand the American experience. And they need 
to have something more if they are to be useful citizens in 
the twentieth century: they need a broad conception of world 
affairs. 

It goes without saying that not all of you will teach courses 
called “World Affairs” or “International Relations.” Neverthe- 
less every one of you will be called upon to contribute to 
the broad view. Christopher Fry, in his play The Lady’s Not for 
Burning, causes a magistrate of five centuries ago to exclaim: 
“What in the world have world affairs to do with anything?” 
Today we can truly answer that world affairs have to do with 
everything. Nations are no longer remote from one another. 
The internal affairs of one couatry affect the internal affairs 
of another. Foreign relations are as broad as human society. 

In the early 1920's, when I was a Carnegie Endowment 
fellow studying international relations, the subject was nar- 
rower and more legalistic than now. In fact most of it was 
considered to belong in the categories of international law 
and diplomatic history. By way of contrast, in 1942 when I 
edited a textbook called Modern World Politics, 1 found it 
necessary to include a large chapter on science and technology. 
Since that time, atomic energy has burst out of its Pandora’s 
box, and think how much larger now is the role of science 
in international relations. 

So international affairs are not an academic discipline. They 
are not confined to something called the art of diplomacy. They 
are concerned with practically aii the arts and all the sciences; 
they are deeply involved with economics; they include the 
whole range of human knowledge and activity; they contain 
a large measure of ethics and moral values; in fact, they can 
not be considered apart from human life and basic human 
behavior. 

Therefore, if you expect to teach Latin or algebra or any 
other subject, my message to you is that no matter what sub- 
ject you may teach at any given moment, you will inevitably 
deal with materials that are parts of foreign relations. You 
can not steer clear of the stuff of foreign policy even if you 
were to try. Of course, some subjects, among them history, 
geography, literature and languages, will give you special 
opportunities to show the relationship of our living to living 
in other countries, and the relationship of our living to the 
long experience of mankind through past centuries. 

The role of the United States in the world can only be 
successfully played if Americans are trained and prepared for 
their civic responsibilities. Our future citizens, in order to par- 
ticipate constructively in foreign policy decisions, must be 
world-minded to a greater extent than Americans have been 
up to now. Being world-minded does not mean being any less 
devoted to one’s own country; on the contrary an understand- 
ing of other peoples, a broad conception of what is going on 
in the world, makes a citizen better able to serve his own 
country, to judge what is the true national interest, to judge 
what sort of policies are necessary for well-being and for 
survival. 

Every young person you teach will be called upon to con- 
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tribute to foreign policy through being a part of the public. 
Not every one will actually represent his country in its rela- 
tions with other countries. But many of them will. 

I hope that some of your best students will aspire to the 
Foreign Service, because our country needs them. And, inci- 
dentally, I hope that when they study foreign languages, they 
will accompany this with a thorough training in the English 
language. 

Others among your pupils may join the increasing number 
of Americans who go abroad in the employ of private com- 
panies. They, too, will be representing their country. 

Some may take their places in government agencies other 
than the Department of State which have functions related 
to foreign policy; for so broad are foreign relations these 
days that the Departments of Commerce, Treasury, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and many other agencies are involved. 

Possibly there is someone in this graduating class destined 
to teach a future Secretary of State or a Member of Congress 
who will vote on foreign policy questions; and since you 
cannot recognize him in knee-pants, this alone ought to give 
you an incentive to teach every class as though he may be 
in it! 

Some of your pupils are sure to go overseas in the armed 
forces. And still others are sure to visit foreign countries 
merely as tourists. Even the tourists will be representing the 
United States, and the United States will be judged by them. 
I believe that you will have accomplished much for our foreign 
policy if you do no more than reduce the thoughtless arro- 
gance and ineptitude that some American tourists exhibit 
abroad, 

So you see I was not exaggerating when I said that in 
your hands rests a large part of the future success of foreign 
policy in this democracy of ours. All of your pupils will be 
parts of that mass opinion which Walter Lippman says has 
shown itself to be a “dangerous master of decisions when the 
stakes are life and death.” And many of them will come into 
personal contact with foreign policy, or at least with foreign 
peoples, and thus will be in a position to help or harm us 
all, depending on how they perform. 

The size of your contribution to foreign policy, like the 
size of your contribution to the general development of your 
pupils, will depend on how good a teacher you are. And to 
be a good teacher, as I am sure you have learned already, you 
must have far more understanding than you actually impart 
in the classroom. First of all you must have a broad knowledge 
of the subjects you are teaching. George Herbert Palmer, in 
the same essay I mentioned before, wrote that in preparing a 
lecture he always had to work hardest on the things he did 
not say, for, as he put it, “I cannot teach right up to the 
edge of my knowledge without a fear of falling off. My 
pupils discover this fear, and my words are ineffective.” Sec- 
ondly, you must have interests that are even broader than the 
subjects you are required to teach. Dr. Palmer wrote, “To be 
a great teacher one must be a great personality, . . . Let 
the mathematician turn to the English poets, the teacher of 
classics to the study of birds and flowers, and each will gain 
a lightness, a freedom from exhaustion, a mental hospitality, 


These admirable remarks by Dr. Palmer can be useful to us 
when we consider the contribution that a teacher can make 
to foreign policy. I venture to suggest that you as a teacher 
Ought to be sure that you know a great deal more about ou: 
foreign policy than you will ever be able to impart in the 
classroom. If you yourself have a sound conception of our 
foreign policy and the reasoning behind it, if you can see 
the relationship of our own well-being and safety to those of 
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other peoples, your broad understanding will make itself felt 
in the classroom though you may never once mention the 
term foreign polscy there. It will make itself felt also in com- 
munity activities, I hope, for teachers not only train citizens; 
they are citizens in their own right. 

I cannot hope to give a full review of United States foreign 
policy in this short time, and I certainly shall not presume 
to try. But I do want to illustrate what I have said about un- 
derstanding the relationship of our country to other coun- 
tries. Therefore, I propose to devote the rest of this talk to 
three brief illustrations drawn from our daily experience in 
the Office of Economic Affairs at the Department of State. 
These are not offered as an outline of our foreign policy; 
they are, at best, glimpses—three windows through which it 
seems to me a young school teacher might find it profitable 
to look. 

The first window opens to reveal a room in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. Around a long table sit the representatives of 34 
countries. They are talking about international trade. The 34 
countries are the signatories to a remarkable document. The 
name of the document is the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. You may have heard it called by its initials— 
G.A.T.T., or GATT. This agreement is seven and a half years 
old. It is the most comprehensive trade agreement in history. 
The 34 contracting parties account for about four-fifths of 
the trade of the entire world. Under the General Agreement 
they work together to reduce the barriers to the flow of goods 
between peoples. They follow certain rules, which have 
brought a degree of civilization and order into what other- 
wise could be a disorderly tangle of trade discrimination and 
bitterness. 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade is a drama- 
tic and exciting idea, when you consider what it has accom- 
plished in the promotion of world trade and when you con- 
sider the importance of world trade to the prosperity and 
security of the United States and other free countries; Yet 
most Americans know little or nothing about this agreefnent. 
Nor is there wide understanding of President Eisenhower's 
request for Congressional approval of United States mernber- 
ship in a proposed Organization for Trade Cooperation, which, 
if it comes into existence, will administer the General Agree- 
ments on Tariffs and Trade, and make it more effective than 
it has been to date. 

My purpose in opening this first window is simply to make 
the point that our cooperation with other countries must be 
more than political and military. It must be economic as 
well. Cooperation is indivisible. Trade cooperation is im- 
portant to our national security. And it is essential that our 
foreign policy contain much that is economic in nature. 

Now, I certainly do not expect you to explain the GATT 
and the Organization for Trade Cooperation to your classes 
in arithmetic and spelling. But for your own breadth of un- 
derstanding of what goes on in international affairs, I think 
you should know about them and keep yourselves posted 
on our trade cooperation with other countries. 

My second window opens on Japan. 

Japan is about the size of California. Her population is 
88 million. Only 17 percent of the land in Japan is arable. 
For every square mile of arable land there are 3,688 people, 
compared with 1,800 in Great Britain and 225 in the United 
States. Moreover, Japan suffers generally from a scarcity of 
natural resources. She must rely completely on foreign sup- 
plies for the following commodities which she must have: 
phosphate rock, raw cotton, wool, bauxite, and crude rubber. 
She is also heavily dependent on imports of iron ore, coking 
coal, petroleum, tin, and lead. 
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These few facts suggest the impossibility of self-sufficiency 
for Japan. Buc they do not rule out the possibility of Japan's 
attaining a respectable degree of self-support. Japan has a 
valuable asset in her large, industrious, and skillful population. 
By importing raw materials in large quantities and exporting 
manufactured goods in adequate quantities, Japan can main- 
tain her industrial establishment and provide her people with 
a decent standard of living. But this solution to Japan’s prob- 
lem of survival is possible only if the free world will open 
more of its markets to Japanese goods. 

My purpose in opening this window is to make the point 
that grave economic problems in other countries (and Japan 
is not the only example that could be given) are important 
to the United States and must be taken into account in our 
foreign policy. If the Japanese economy should deteriorate 
substantially, Japan might well lose her freedom. The com- 
munist leaders in the Kremlin covet Japan’s industrial power 
just as they covet that of Western Germany. A significant 
drop in consumption levels would create social unrest and 
political instability which would invite subversion from within. 

Japan must not and will not be allowed to fall into the 
communist orbit. But if this is to be prevented, Japan must 
take vigorous measures to strengthen her economy and the 
free world must be willing to trade with Japan on a sub- 
stantially increased scale. It is in the national interest of the 
United States to foster this trade increase, and that is exactly 
what our government is doing. 

My third window opens not on a specific country or group 
of countries, but on a concept. This concept is enlightened 
self-interest. 

You have all heard it said that the United States helps 
other countries, or acts in certain ways toward them, because 
it is in our enlightened self-interest to do so. 

This means simply that it is in our interest, but is also in 
their interest. Ir means that freedom in one country is made 
more secure when freedom is advanced in other countries. 
That is the way of this modern, interdependent world, and one 
may well apply the word “enlightened” to a policy that is in 
tune with this way. 

Sometimes high-minded Americans grow a little tired of 
using the term “self-interest”. It makes them feel uneasy. 
They are not quite sure that it is morally right to keep talking 
and acting like that. This is an understandable point of view. 
Undeniably, the idea of self-sacrifice, of doing things purely 
for others at the expense of self, is a noble and lofty concept, 
greatly to be admired. 

But in the present state of man’s imperfections, individuals 
do not always put others first, and as for nations, they hardly 
ever do so, at least not willingly. I think we must accept as a 
fact of life that nations will act in what they conceive to be 
their own self-interest. 

The real question then, is not whether a nation will put its 
own interest first; it is where the nation will conceive its 
interest to be. If a government takes a narrow view of self- 
interest and seeks its own advancement at the expense of 
other peoples, then the high-minded citizens of that nation 
have good reason to be uneasy and ashamed. But if a govern- 
ment perceives that the interest of its own citizens is identi- 
cal with the improvement of the well-being of other peoples, 
it then acts not at the expense of others, but in partnership 
with others. If freedom and justice are right, they are right 
for all mankind, not just for one group. And that is what is 
meant by “enlightened”. 

It is interesting to know that the principle of enlightened 
self-interest has an authentic place in the American tradition 
from the beginning. Franklin and Washington spoke of hon- 
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esty as the “best policy”. Tocqueville found that it was general- 
ly held as a truth among the inhabitants of America that “man 
serves himself in serving his fellow creatures.” He called this 
“the principle of self-interest rightly understood.” 

Tocqueville reported that in the United States hardly 
anyone talked of the beauty of virtue, but instead, he said, 
“they maintain that virtue is useful and prove it every day.” 
He went on to say: “The American moralists do not profess 
that men ought to sacrifice themselves for their fellow 
creatures because it is noble to make such sacrifices, but they 
boldly aver that such sacrifices are as necessary to him who 
imposes them upon himself as to him for whose sake they 
are made. They have found out that, in their country and 
their age, man is brought home to himself by an irresistible 
force; and, losing all hope of stopping that force, they turn 
all their thoughts to the direction of it. They therefore do not 
deny that every man may follow his own interest, but they 
endeavor to prove that it is the interest of every man to be 
virtuous.” 

Tocqueville remarked that in this he thought the Ameri- 
cans frequently failed to do themselves justice, “for in the 
United States as elsewhere,” he said, “people are sometimes 
seen to give way to those disinterested and spontaneous im- 
pulses that are natural to man; but the Americans seldom 
admit that they yield to emotions of this kind; they are more 
anxious to do honor to their philosophy than to themselves.” 

You will be further interested to know that Tocqueville 
concluded that the principle of self-interest rightly under- 
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stood, which he found in America, was “the best suited of all 
philosophical theories to the wants of the men of our time.” 
He regarded it as “their chief remaining security against 
themselves.” He said that “No power on earth can prevent the 
increasing equality of conditions from inclining the human 
mind to seek out what is useful or from leading every 
member of the community to be wrapped up in himself. It 
must therefore be expected that personal interest will become 
more than ever the principal if not the sole spring of men’s 
actions; but it remains to be seen how each man will under- 
stand his personal interest. 

In these passages, the remarkable young Frenchman, surely 
one of the most observant tourists of all time, was writing 
about the behavior of individuals, and not about foreign affairs. 
But if he were alive today, I am sure he would instantly rec- 
ognize in our foreign policy of “enlightened self-interest” the 
same “principle of seli-interest rightly understood” which he 
believed was the chief security against excessive individualism 
in a democracy. 

Perhaps, in our own tumultuous era, it would be accurate 
to say that the very same principle is the chief security 
against aggressive totalitarianism in a perilous world. 

In any case, the principle will not work properly without 
education. And that is where you come in. 

As you now begin your careers as teachers, may you open 
many more windows for yourselves and others. If our foreign 
policy is to succeed, it requires wise and understanding teach- 


ers. 








CONCERNING LIFE’S MEANING 
By KARL H. A. REST, Lecturer, Author, Pastor, Manchester, Michigan 
Delivered at the Fifty-Third Annual Convention of The International Platform Association, Lakeside, Ohio, August 30, 1955 


Y JE ARE GATHERED together for this memorial 

VW service to honor the memory of those members of 

our International Platform Association who have 

died in the course of the past year and, in the quietness of 

this sanctuary, we turn our thoughts to the ultimate questions 
of life. 

Different faiths are represented in our membership. In our 
ranks you will find Catholics, Jews, and Protestants. And 
many different ideas are held among us, illustrating almost 
all shades of belief. Yet at one point we all unite; we believe 
that life does not end in death. However different our ideol- 
ogies may be, we are drawn together by faith in a manner 
which effectively sets us apart from all those who think of 
themselves as sceptics. 

They have some difficulty in understanding us. They tend 
to regard the exponents of faith as a bit naive, if not actually 
soft. Some of them appear to think that all who believe in 
life after death are obsessed with visions of grandeur which 
impair their ability to cope adequately with life as it must 
be lived in the 20th Century. 

Yet we do not pursue a spiritual mirage which overlooks 
the hard realities and the terrific responsibilities of our day. 
We do not sit on our hands supinely, waiting in blissful 
idleness and dreaming in lazy complacency for the glorious 
age to come. 

It is the vision of the future which challenges us to take 
this life seriously and face our responsibilities manfully. In- 





stead of complaining about the evils of our time, it bids us 
make the best possible use of our time, without wasting any 
of it. We must spend our efforts in “redeeming the time, be- 
cause the days are evil.” Many of us are spurred onward by 
the great Leader who labored incessantly and urged us to 
work diligently “while it is day (for) the night cometh, when 
no man can work.” 

It is the belief in life after death which gives our life, as 
we live it day by day, a sense of direction, And we do need 
this sense of dire ction very much, for we live in an age when 
the feeling of futility is widespread. 

There are many who cannot shake off the depressing feeling 
that life is nothing more than a series of circular motions; 
“running around in circles and getting nowhere fast.” Over- 
come with such emotions, it is not surprising to find that 
some begin to drag their feet and, finally, settle down to a 
cynical attitude toward life. No longer do they try to add 
up the score, for the whole business of living does not seem 
to make sense to them. As far as they can see, life has no 
purpose nor does it have any meaning. With a shrug of the 
shoulder and a flip of the hand, they tell us that, in the end, 
life simply peters out and that’s all there is to it. 

But is it? Is there not some ultimate meaning to life? 
Can we find any answer to this most troublesome question of 
existence, an answer which will satisfy both mind and heart? 

There are some who think this question is too presumptuous. 
It is enough to know that life has meaning, declares J. Mid- 
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dleton Murray, even though we do not know what that mean- 
ing is. While this affirmation may satisfy some, it is too 
vague for others. 

And we do have something more definite to go by. We see 
the meaning of life on the backdrop of eternity. Life has a 
goal. We need not run around in circles, like squirrels in a 
cage. We have a destiny before us which is not measured by 
time; it is eternal. The end of life is not death, but more 
life: eternal life. The meaning of life is eternal life; and it 
gives our life, as we live it day by day, a definite goal. Our 
life receives a sense of direction, as we keep the goal ever 
before us; it, thereby, redeems it from the futile frenzy of 
“running around in circles, getting nowhere fast.” 

But eternal life cannot be measured solely by the factor 
of time, as though it were simply a matter of unending 
existence. Eternal life is eveflasting but it is more than that. It 
is a quality of existence. Various aspects of this quality may 
be understood best in terms of service, devotion, and faithful- 
ness. Once we comprehend that, we realize that eternal life 
has not only a reference to the future; it has a direct bearing 
upon our daily life. For service, devotion, and faithfulness, 
are such factors which may be incorporated in the daily round 
of our common activities. They redeem life from its sordidness 
and living becomes worthwhile. They make our existence 
meaningful. 

It has been confirmed in our experience, time and again. 
We are quite prone to be occupied with our own affairs; our 
family, our business, our home, our selfish interests. We are 
so much pre-occupied with our own affairs that we have 
coined a phrase by which we hope to remove the offensive 
element from our selfishness; we call it “enlightened self-in- 
terest.” But the polished phrase deceives no one, least of all 
ourselves. In our most somber moments, when we recognize 
our own selfishness for what it is, we know it is not good. 
However, there are times when we rise above our selfish con- 
cern. Forgetful of ourselves, we render some service or per- 
form an altruistic deed, and do it even to the point of sacri- 
ficing Our own immediate interest. Then, in a period of re- 
flection such as we now have in the quietness of this sanc- 
tuary, we recognize that these acts are the most significant 
elements in our life. They belong to life at its best. They give 
us a sense of satisfaction and make us feel that life is worth- 
while. Through such acts of service, devotion, or faithfulness, 
we obtain a glimpse of the meaningfulness of life. It is the 
quality of eternal life which shimmers through these down- 
te-earth, heart-felt, acts of helpfulness. 

We honor the memory of those members of the IPA who 
have died during the course of the past year. As their names 
are read, a picture of each one of them known to us person- 
ally passes in silent review before our mind's eye. 

What are the significant features of these personality por- 
traits as they flash in our minds? It may well be that we think 
of the brilliant platform achievement of some or recall a 
few spectacular accomplishments of others. Yet these are not 
the things we recall most fondly of those we have known 
best. These things may have made quite an impression upon 
us when we first knew them. But as we have become better ac- 
quainted with them—perhaps, even closely attached to them 
—we find that these outward achievements fade into the 
background and the inward qualities of the spirit become 
more pronounced. We may recall some selfless act of devo- 
tion, or remember a bit of friendliness expressed in a 
smile, or call to mind the gracious manner in which a veteran 
trooper took notice of a neophyte, and we say to ourselves: 
“That's the platform world at its best; he belongs to its 
noblest tradition.” The truly great are the truly good: “There 
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is nO greatness without goodness.” And we again find our 
heart is renewed as we recapture a glimpse of the meaningful- 
ness of life when it flashes—now and then—from these acts of 
devotion. They are like signs along the way of life which 
point beyond themselves; they direct us to the great goal— 
eternal life. And in the abundance of that cternal life, the 
incompleteness of this life finds completion. In that fulfill- 
ment our life finds its fullest meaning. 
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